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^Foreword 




Changes in the composition of damnation's population can have pro- 
"^^-fo^n^ffects. Jhe ,f baby boom" of the l950 f s and I960' s in the 
United States,. necessitated adjustments throughout our society. 
In ithe >eyes of s x ome, it exacerbated a multitude of youth- related 
problems, those of drug, use and, abuse among, them in 

In the 19805s, a major change already discernible Will -fee a 
-decrease in/ the size of the youth pqpulat ion—* Because young ' . 
Sidult^ 18 to 25 years old are the group at greatest risk for drug 
*use\ this decrease is likely* to have a strong irlpact on future 
. drujprtftj^' patterns, with important implications for the planning 
• of Vrev^nf ion and treatment program. It. is ^esiraMe, therefore, 
to find but as much as possible about the extent and fcinds of 'non- 
medical drug use we can expect to see at various times in the 
years ahead. . ' 

Method^/ of preaicting the effects of.popalation change vaW fronT 
^simple projections <j£ numbers in various-age groups to elaborate 
'•niodeling 11 of a problem, using multiple factors that may affect 
it. . The st^udy conducted^fbr the National institute on Drug Abuse 
presented in this monograph is a first step into this territory * 

» and uses the simplest method, straight line projection. One'chap- 
ter ,fcpmments briefly on many aspects 'of demographic trends,, among 

s them family status, education, income, geographic distribution, 
and race and ethnic composition, as well as tattal population size 

,- and age composition. Sources of d^fcf^on drug abuse are then - 

, reviewed and evaluated for their usefulness 0 in projecting nonmedi- 
cal drug use among young adults. 

^e greater part of -the monograph, however^ presents the projec- 
tions themselves in text and tables* on marijuana, inhalants, hal* 
'lucinogens, cocaine, heroin, and other opiates/- Rata are given 
for total numbers and percentages of 18- tp 25-year-olds who were 
users of each group of drugs in the recent past and Vho may be 
expected' tt> use these* drugs in 198ST, 1990, and f995._ The trends, 
arc* also tabulated- by serf, racfc, and residence An metropolitan 
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or nonmetropolitan areas. The monograph makes available informa-: 
tion that will be interesting andhuseful to uwny whose Work is 
concerned with, drug users now and i n : fKe future. ' Among these are 
conrnmity officials ^planners, ancrthoste who design or direct 
drug abuse prevention program^. * >.;.^ 

We hope, that further work mil be done' enjoying additional fac? 
tors toV delineate' the future shape of nonmedical. drug use with \ 
greater precision. Rational predictions of this type will create 
a better basis for our response to the continuing problem of drug 
abuse. 



TV 



-Marvin Snyder 

Director, Division of Research 
National Institute on Drug Abuse 
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This possibility has.strong implications for treatment programs, serving, j 
drug -abusers, education programs geared t6 high risk populations, and 
deployment of forces to reduce availability* of illicit drugs,, 'Only when , 
armed With projections of future,drug abuse-can the. National Institute on 
Drug Abuse {NIDA) make rational plans^for future* treatment and. * 
prevention programs targeted on youngadults. *' .y. " 

A review of literature on population cfiahges and' a review of drug abuse 
data sets will be summarized in chapters 2 arid 3,^re§pectively,"so that the 
reader.may have* a clear understanding of what data were used to mal$e - 
future projections of drug abuse. V ■ . ^ 

Methodology for Makin^Projections of Population Size and Drug Abuse 

The decision was made to pfojetrt the number of young adult drug abusers 
at three points 1985*4990, and 19?5.. Population projections for the . 
18-25;age group have been taken from the Cej\s us bureau's "Series H ' V 
published projections of the total population (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1977b). 2 , Several precautions should be taken in interpreting the Series II 
projections used in this / study and presented in appendix At" 

o. , Actual fertility levels /nigjjt run slightly below the level s^'-. 
assumedfcfor the Series II projections. 

o Mortality levels for people in the 18-25 year-old category arc? 
increasing. The increases are not so large as to affect the 
Series II projections markedly, but they do run counter to the 
assumptions upon which* the Censujs Bureau's projections are 

based. ; / 

v ,#*■■■ .. , 

o Official estimates of the current number of young adults are ^ 

probably beiow the actual figure built into the Series II 
4 projections. 

Population projections for 18-25 year-olds and for several subgroups of 
18-25 year-olds come directly from,the Census Bureau Series II p ' 
estimates. However, the population projections for large metropolitan, 
other metropolitan, and nonmetropolitan areas, presented in appendix A, 
do not comejrom an official source. The Census Bureau does not prepare 
such projections by age grouping. Therefore, a ratio method was used to 
make simple projections for these groups. This methodology required two 
simplifying assumptions: 

o That the metropolitan designations used by the NIDA surveys 
are not substantially different from a current-Census Bureau 
• trichotomy of Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SfaSA's) 
( of one million and larger, SMSA's under one million, and 

nonmetropolitan areas. 

o That the proportion of the 18-25 year-old population (NIDA 
survey categories) in the three areas will not differ markedly 
* , . . ' from the proportions of 18-25 year-olds (Census Bureau 
categories) in 1977. t ■■• 



2 . ' 
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Onoe population projections had been assemb/ed, the ne*tstep was jo 

fta'n**!^!, ^""J^ 1 " ° f yoiln 8 ? dult nonmedical drdg users 
in 1985, 1990, an-d 1995. Severn-alternative approaches to projecting ' 
future levels of drug abuse were' reviewed: cf. '- .« ... 

\ / b Using a level straight-line approach, one coufd apply the most 
current levels of reported drug abdse to population projections 
in order to project the>numbers of drug abusers at future points 
in. time. • ,' - 



o • 

o 



Where trend data a/e available, one could study the direction 
and magnitude of change in the level of drug abuse pver time 
t and assume thatthis same pattern Would repeat itself in the 
future. This analysis enables one to' modify the most recently 
reported level of firug abuse, and multiply the modified 
; percentage by population projections, to project the number of 
drug abusers in the future* / • ' 

.o A third approach would be to identify a number of demographic 
anp" socioeconomic factors which might affect future patterns 
of drug abuse.' Each factor (e.g., the changing structure of 
families or changing labor market conditions) then could be 
( analyzed and a set of hypotheses developed expressing its 
relationship to drug abuse. 'Statistical equations then could be 
developed to express these relationships, and the resulting 
, legations could be used'. to generate another set of projections 

J>i drug abuse. . 

The projections of young adult drug abusers presented herein are s 
developed using only the first approach. The second approach can* 
used with confidence only when data are available for a series ofWs in 
time. Currently, only data on marijuana use are available, and >-i 
comparable figures are available only for threetfifferent points/ 
Predictions based on the third approach will not be presented here: ' 
however, the potential of this approach for 1 drug* use projections will be' - 
discussed in chapter 5. ■ 

The straight-line projection technique is based 6n tbe assumption that ' 
the most current rates of drug abuse reported will remain relatively * 
stable in the future. For this study, the mist current data available was 
the National Survey on Drug Abuse conducted in 1977 for the National 

V til nit* 0 " ■ M PUg A ,v USe ' Using the Strai S h H ine Projection technique and 
1.977 data will result in conservative estimates because the preliminary 
results of the 1979 National Survey indicat^ growing rates of drug abuse 
among young adults. However, these estimates will be useful in ' . 
supporting broad planning decisions. 



The following chapter discusses .the changing structure of the population 
adults"^ considerations in projecting future drug abuse for young 
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V FOOTNOTES 



1 For purposes*of this sti$y, the term "drug abuse 11 refers ft> nonmedical 
use of drugs, tts used by the National Institute on Drug Abuse in .• 
conducting its national surveys on drug abuse. 

2 References in chapters 1 and 2 appear in the Annotated Bibliography o 

' Selected Materials on Demographic Trends and Forecasting Techniques 
which begins Wpage 70. 
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Chapter 2 > '.' • ' ^ 
A Review of Population Trends 



t 



INTRODUCTION 



In the recent past the shape of the population in thk country has 
undergone several major changes. The postwar "baby boo.m» and more 
recent baby bust" are generally well known- however, the important 
implications of these broad fertility swings are not widely appreciated. 
Lower death rates,, migration to the South and West, and declining growth 
rates for major cities have all served to distinguish America in the 1970's 

fnZ^T H CadeS ; ThC Chahging status ° f \ women ™d minorities has 
influenced trends in educational attainment, economic status, and family 

^TL 01 ^ Ch fi eS CaUght observers b y surprise, but improvements in 
the availability of demographic data and the growing sophistication of - 
demographic research have enabled demographers to analyze these trends 

Mto Sfu 'T P o aCt ° n many aspeCtS of social - Poetical, and economic 
1 978). Representatives, Select Committee on Population, 

The overview of the population changes in the United States is presented 
here to help policy analysts and program planners in the drug abuse field 
£™£h a fUtU I e dem °S ra P hic trends. First, it reviews the 

strengths and weakneaKof demographic data and discusses demographic 

lTr»^afcL d ' -d anticipated trends^ 



several demographicMMHles. (Appendix B includes charts and tables 
depicting some of the.trfffds discussed in this chapter.) 

Included in this chapter are comments on the effects that various 
demographic trends may have on drug abuse patterns; however, the nature 
ot these relationships is not documented. 

Qualfty of Demographic Data and Forecasts * 

A great deal is known about the size, growth, and composition of the U.S. 




and 

behavioral sciences, the 

™" dem °g r aphy are known to be highly valid and reliable. Some 

S° our statistical system are not as strong as others, however, 
specifically, a small but significant portion of the population is missed in 
the decennial census, and our statistical system does not provide "for the 
close monitoring of migration! 

o The Census Bureau estimates that the 1.970 Census missed 2.5 
percent ofthe total population and that this undernumeration 
. was disturbingly high for some groups. For example, almost 
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20 percent of ajl black males aged 2£to M weiif misseti by the 
1970 Census (U.S. Census, J975b). , , , 

o Estimates of the number^of illegal immigrants and the number' 
of citizens, resident alienS, and undocumented aliens who. leave 
the country permanently are^deficient (Keely 1977; Siepal 1978), 

A thorough assessment of the changing geographic distribution of the 
population— the result of millions of.lrtdividuai moves— can only be made 
with data from the decennial census which will be released at the State 
and substate level in late 1980. Yet evert as wet near the end of an 
intcrcensal perioc>demographers are able to estimate the impact of 
migration on population change at the State and\local level. One data 
source is a Census Bureau program which\ in cooperation with State .and 
local governments, analyzes data on schooJ enrollment, utility hookups, t 
housing starts, and findings from sample surveys to produce annual 
population estimates for each county. Increasingly refined techniques 
have been developed oyer the years to estimate future demographic 
trends. Nevertheless, demographic forecasting, like any technique, is 
prone to er.ror. It is not the intent of this chapter to review all 
forecasting techniques; however N a few conceptual distinctions will be 
made to provide a background for further discussion of the limitations of 
these techniques. Demographers shy away from speaking of predictions, 
'because past efforts to forecast the future have seldom proven to be 
accurate. Therefore, they speak In terms of estimates , projections , and 
forecasts (Shryock and Siegal 1975). 4 An estimate is usually made of an 
unknown number pertaining to the present or" past. Forexample, drawing 
on the 1970 Census and other data sources, the population of New York 
State in 1979 can be estimated with considerable accuracy. 

The technique of population projection, which refers to the future, 
requires that assumptions be made about future demographic trends. 
Mathematical formulae are used to apply these assumptions to a cujtfent 
population count or estimate. This initial population is normally - 
disaggregated by age and sex. The projection method chosen (several 
component methods are currently used) then diminishes the population 
according to a given age-sex-specific mortality schedule and augments it 
according to a given fertility schedule. Finally, adjustments\are made 
according to a net migration schedule (Shryock and Si*egall975). For 
example, the most frequently cited population projections for the U.S. are 
those published periodically by the Census Bureau. The most recent set 
consists of three different projection series to the year ?050 fqr the total 
U.S. population disaggregated by sex and fiye.-year age groups (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census 1977b). All three projections assume the same' 
levels of net immigration and mortality, but each is based on a different 
assumption about future fertility. \ 

By publishing three different projection series, the Census Bureau avoids 
making an official forecast about the futuVe course of population growth. 
In effect, the Census Bureau is saying: 'These are the demographic 
implications of three different, plausible assumptions about the / 
components of population growth." The reluctance of many demographers 
to designaje^a particular projection series as their best guess is based on 
the fact that demographic patterns are affected by many variables such 



as'cconomlc growth wh Teh are Incorporated In demographic *■ , 
projection models. By offering a range of projections the analyst might 
avoid subsequent embarrassment, but the danger of this approach is that 
the kiyperson reviewing a group of projection* is of ten ttaone who 
chooses a particular projection as ^hcSbest" forecast.' 
• ' ' ' } , '« * •:• , ' ' : 

Ecpnometricians have attempted to bridge the gap between the rigorous 
but restricted methodology**! projection and looser forms of crystal'ball 
gazing which attempt' to anticipate all social and cultural trend's 
affecting population change. The result is a new technique referred to as 
demographic modeling (Reynolds 1979)'. Using this technique, if a 
forecaster believes fertility is affected by family income, an equation 
• expressing this relationship can be estimated and incorporated into a 
demographic model. Fertility would then be forecast as a functi6n of 
economic growth and age structure. 

Pemographic modeling may also be used to forecast the populations of 
subnational areas which are strongly influenced by migration flows. Here 
an area's net migration is cast as a function of the growth of employment 
opportunities in the local economy. Other processes such as labor force 
participation and family formation can be incorporated into the model to • 
produce a forecast of the composition of the population, e.g., the number 
of three-person households in a given income. category. Forecasts for « 
specific subgroups such as this normally are not made using conventional 
techniques of population projection. 2 

A demographic forecast produced by complicated techniques' can 
sometimes but not always produce accurate results. In the short run a 
» national forecast is unlikely to be seriously in error because there is s^ . 
much inertia in demographic trends. But when projections are made for N 
longer periods or for particular segments of the population, history can 
outrun the assumptions on which the forecast is based (Pitt£ngei> 1979). 
'A good case in point is the Bureau of Labor Statistics 1 attempts to 
forecastlabor forceparticipation rat.es. Each series of projections 
produced in recent years has become obsolete shortly after publication 
because women have been entering the labor force at a greater rate than 
that anticipated by any of the projections (Flaim and Fullerton 1?78).. 

Often it is useful to prepare 3 ! series of projections and consider the range 
of alternatives produced. This approach demonstrates how a variable of 
interest is affected by different assumptions underlying the projections. 
Thus, population projections allow one to place reasonable bounds on the 
. magnitude of future trends. For example, if the assumption was made 
that the total fertility rate would not go higher than 2.7 or lower than 1.7 
(the levels used in the Census Bureau's high and low projections) then one 
could estimate that the total U.S. population should not be greater than 
283 million noc less than 246 million in the year 2000, assuming the 
mortality and immigration assumptions hold. 

The next section reviews past and future demographic trends and, where 
plausible, their implications for future drug abuse patterns. 
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^ — " J " UJlL ." " ( . ■ 4 

A comprehensive treatment of recent past and pear future, demographic % n 
trends Is beyond the scope of thl,s_ report? rather this 'repepi' will comment 
. ,on trends in the following areasi total popglatibn size, fertility, . £ , 
' mortafity, .Immigration, age composition, family status, education, \ 
income, geographlo dlst/lbutioif, and race and ethnic composition. ' r 

Total population size * _ a . \ * ^ 

* i - A- 

T^e U.S. population has grown from 1 31 million in 1950 to*on estimated 
222 million in 1980— a kl percent Increase in three decades. 3 Population 
v growth will be slower in the next decade, probably bel9w one percent per 
year, but the total population should be between 240 and 25Q million in 
1990; The' principal components of population change— fertility," 
mortality, and imrnigrationT-tjave each undergone changes themselves in 
recent decades. These changes will have important effects on population 
trends in the future.' 

■ 

Fertility 
* 0 

American fertility in tfce early posf-war years was characterized as the 
' "baby boom," with the crude birth rate soaring to 25 per 1,000 total 

population in 1957. Since then the birth rate has declined, with only slight 

interruptions, to approximately 15 bihh.s per 1,000 in 1979. 

The level of fertility has a marked impact on population size and 
composition, but based on the experience of past decades it is difficult to 
anticipate changes in this volatilf variable. The current consensus among 
demographers is that low fertility is here to stay. Those who foresee 
continued low fertility argue that the costs of childbearing (the 
commitment of money and time on the part of parents), the availability 
of effective birth control, and the changing role of women and the 
family militate against the high levels of fertility seen in the postwar 
baby boom (Westoff 1978). 

But there are some analysts who disagree.with this view. The most 
prominent is Richard Easteriin.' In his presidential address to the 
Population Association of America, he argued that improved economic 
.opportunities for. young families and the demographic, echo of the ba.by 
boom will resuit in a resurgence of fertility in the,1980 ! s (Easteriin 
1978^ Those who foresee continued low fertility in the future 
ackno'wledgcwthe potential for a substantial echo effect, but feel that 
other social ang^conomi'c forces will dampen, if not nullify, its impact. 

Basterlin, believes that the economic-demographic cycle which produced 
the baby boom of the I950 ! s and the baby bust of the I970 ! s will have a 
wide range" of amelioYative effects on American society in the I980 r s. 
Improved economic opportunity for young adults will mean not ohly 
higher marriage and fertility rates but lower rates of divorce, 
unemployment, and crime. A clear implication of Easterlies theory is 
that young adults -will be too'absorbed in occupational advancement and 
family life to engage in drug abuse V> the extent that their older brothers 
and sisters did in the I970 ! s. 
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If the labor market for young adult* does not Irnprrfvr to/the eK^ent ^ 
envisions, or, If counteracting social and cultural Viands hr^ujiU.'fcfrX'-W''' 
expcctatl 
refcardW 

tffoccur In 



Ions, or,lf counteracting social And cilltural .fronds brevaH, XT 
itatlons. for the I980»s aould prove to bo overly c^llmUtlcvVVtfl^ 
dless of his overall theory, drug abuse trends should bo fftv#|fe|y . 

.«Sn. by the <lecline ,n the mi » ,Wr °* youritt adults which 

%tne I VoO s, ( t ' ■ • * .' /-hy*jfi 

One aspect of fertility which has drawn Increased attentk^^rec 



years, and which mart have a significant relatroi 
teenage fertility. Irf 1976, births lo te^oc©/%oth 
percent of all live births. Relatively, fewMA'hcsc 
at the time of conception. Desplte>the fSffthat 
account fqna growing proportion^ all MMhs and 
rqte for teftnagers Is Increasing ' 
of births per 1,000 women IJ-1*) fias 
68 In 1 970 and ,5^ in 1976. Thry growth 
availability of birth control may le 
the next decade. 



P. recent 
tlbuse, Is 
uted 18 * 
/ere married 
)thers 
legitimacy 



ally 
F sex 
fur 



blrthf rififlrtli.e., the number 
torn M In 1950 to 
:,^. r ^-- r . And the Increased 
■^ihf^iine In thi-s rate In 



The impact of various asst$Ynn/j^^ 
can be appreciated whef onf^ 
and low population P^^m^^W^W^^ 
5.1 million births 

the low' P ro ^^^^^gp|| 

^nborrvchildi^ 
of this cent^ry^ey^^^ 



'on the total population 
Bureau's, high, medium, 
project ion/there wop Id be 
A'.O million births; and 



, . ....... ^ryg abuse until the end 

r~ V-V;*".'*" 7,y^«-'^™^^ because it 

mplies differ^n^ High ferj Uky rates would suggest 

hat most yourfc;^ and. supporting families and, 

thus, it is speculated ^atlf^duld not be prime candidates for dru R 
abuse. Low, fertility wouJ<sttegest that larger proportions of young * 
adults will not be raisfog^J^ren and;. thus, may be more prone to 
risk-taking and exp^flr^g^at ion. £~ 



Mortality 



■>jn y -/{', 

Death rate* h^ve. teer/decreasing for all age groups* so that the 
expectation df life at birth reached an all time high of 73 years in 1977. 
The leadihg s c^jses|ttf death among teenagers and young adults are 
accidents^ici^and homicide. Therefore, future mortality level? for 
this age rajfge will depend more on social and cultural variables than 
advances iittnedical care. It is difficult to envision any changes in 
mortality that wfli have a notable effect on the number of people / 
reaching the prime ages for drug abuse by the end of this century. 
Recent declines in mortality rates are more likely to benefit the elderlv 
than young adults (Rice" 1979). 

Immigration - . . 

Net immigration contributed relatively less to population growth in the* < 
recent past than it did in the early part of this century. Nevertheless, net 
legal immigration has been averaging around 362,000 in recent years 
accounting for a fifth of total population growth. When illegal 
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Imrnigratton I* taken into account, thtMotal rpntribution of immigration 
to populatiorVgrowth rnciy be substantially higher, v ' ■ 4 . 

Despite widespread interest in the number of illegal immigrants, n'o 
generally accepted cMlrnat*. of their number exist*. Estimates of the 
numbers ol. aliens living illegally in the U.S range from four to twelve 
million. Estimate* of the flow of illegal entrants In a given year also • 
vary widely. The frVquent border crossing of many illegal immigrants \ 
from Mexico might create the impression of a larger number than 
actually exists. On the otm\ hand there appears to be a substantial 
number o( aliens who enter legally— as tourists and student's—but who ' , 
overstay the term of their visa and become undocumented residents 
(Keely IW{ Slegal I97K). 

The contribution of immigration to future population size is difficult to 
predict. If immigration were to increase and fertility to remain low, the 
contribution of immigration to overall population growth would 
increase, w hatever its rate, immigration will probably have a greater . 
impact on the growth of prime' drug abuse groups than on the growth of 
the total population, because immigrants are disproportionately young 
and male. 

Immigration has become a highly charged issue in recent years/* " P 
Aside from its potential contribution to population growth, immigration 
may be related to drug abuse.in other ways. There is no concrete 
evidence to document the relationship between immigration and drug 
abuse; however, several factors should be investigated by future research 
efforts, e.g.: 

\ 

o A substantial proportion of immigrants come from Latin 

America, Asia, and the Carribean— important sources of illegal, 
drugs. This factor may or may not influence drug trafficking 
and abuse patterns. ,y 

o There are two competing stereotypes of immigrants which 
relate to drug abuse. In one view, immigrants—and especially 
illegal, Hispanic immigrants— are marginal members of society 
with a greater than average propensity to illegal and antisocial 
behavior* The competing view is based on the fact that 
migration— legal and illegal— is selective and that migrants tend 
to be especially achievement oriented. Furthermore, in an 
effort to avoid detection, illegal immigrants are more likely 
than others to abstain from illegal behavior such as drug 
trafficking and abuse. 

A p;e composition 

Many forms of social behavior are age specific. The age structure of a 
population reflects past trends in fertility, mortality, and immigration. 
The bulges and troughs in the U.S. age structure (as shown in chart 1, 
appendix B) can be attributed to the wide sowings in fertility in previous 
decades. Tfie relatively small numbers of children born during the 
.Depression, the large number born in the 1950's, and the fewer births of 
recent years mean that a given age group, such as young adults, can 
contract, expand, and then contract again in the course of a few decades. 
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Atth* dept ol the |Vpre*»lon, ther* were only 2,1 ...ittiun children born 
' • ,h *.P* 4k o( ,h «' *><>by b*>"> »hi* number reached <*.) million 
II W). Ihe moM recenflow was 3,1 million birth* (1975). The ace 
structure of the population in the future year* ran to'foreratl with 
comiderable accuracy, except for those In the youngest age groups, who 
have .wt yet been horn. Not only will the baby boom bulge continue to 
paw through the age structure well into the twenty-first century, but 
smaller cohorts born In the 1960'j an ,1 Mr ly 1970S will be experienced as 
a deficit for years to come. Yesterday* smaller numbers of school-sued 
, ctM Wren are now confronting military recruiters and college admissions 
officer*. In the 1980S, employers and home builders will be seeinc these 
smaller cohorts enter the labor force and establish families. Because 
drug abuse is most prevalent among teenagers and young adults, the 
shrinking of these age groups In the near future could result In a decrease 
m drug abuse independent of other social changes or preventive actions on 
he part of authorities- Thus, In monitoring future trends, it is Important 
to look beyond overall levels of drug abuse to age-speclflc rates, which ' 
wtll give a truer picture t>f change. 

Family status , 

A- variety of demographic d,»ta shows that the living arrangements of 
Americans are undergoing important changes and that family structure is 
neither as uniform nor vis constant as it once was. Three Important 
changes bear mention. 

fi« $ « 'T r f* 0 ? 1 * are marr y' n K 'it the young ages common in the 
1930s. As recently as I960, 72 percent of all women 20-24 had entered 
thei^first marriage. By 1977 this figure had dropped to 55 percent (Click 

. Second, in spite of the high level of teenage fertility and out-ofWedloc* 
...births, more young people are postponing or foregoing parenthood than did 
so in the recent past. A higher proportion of couples are also limltine 
their families to two children. In I960 only half of all births wereUirst or 
second children; by 1976 this proportion had increased to 75 percertt. 

Third, divorce is more prevalent "today. If the present level of divokre 
persists, it has been estimated that HQ percent of recent marriages will ' 
end in divorce (Ghck 1978).' ; 

Future trends for these variables are difficult to pTedict. Much depends 
on whether .the effects jo f the recent sex-role "revolution" have been '• 
largely absorbed or whether we are in store for additional substantial 
changes in what men and women expect from work, marriage, and 
parenthood. A leading expert in family demography, Paul C. Glick, has 
suggested that family demographic trends will change Jess radically in the 
near future than they did in the recent past (Glick ^978). 

Education and income 

When broadly defined, demography goes beyond an analysis of variables 
directly related to population change and encompasses compositional 
tactors such as education find income. Substantial improvements in 
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education and Income level* during the l 4 W» have alackened 

in recent y*ars. tty I97Q, ^ pert ent of all 1**21 y*ar*old* were enroled 
in college, but |h|s figure dropped to }? percent by 197S, In the laM 10 
years the proportion of young male* 20*2 1 enrolled in college ha* fallen 
almost 10 percentage puifiU**trpm percent in 1967 to percent if) ' 
|'j?7.*whiJe the participation of female* increased from percent to' ?9 
percent, 

The substantial gain* in f ami ly income which characterized the 1950S and 
1960S have moderated in recent years. When inflation is controlled 
median family income increased 0,2 percent per annum from |9>Q to 19/0 
but by only Q.f> percent per annum since then, 

Two important demographic changes should be taken into account when 
interpreting these figures, f irst, the number of earners per family has 
increased in recent year** Had large number* of wives not entered the 
labor force family income would have advanced much less. Measures of 
family or household income can be misleading, however (Mater 19S0), 
Per capita income levels have risen more rapidly than family income as 
family size lias declined— by 2.0 percent per annum since 1970. 
Demographic trends seem to favor improved income, levels in the l9S0's 
as the labor force matures. Nevertheless, the rate ol increase will be 
strongly affected by political and economic factors outside of the 
purview of demography. 

Geographical I distribution * . 

The geographical distribution of the population has changed continuously 
over the yeirs as Americans have sought new opportunities. During the 
20th centuty, the industrialization of the American economy has be/n 
accompanied by a shift of population from rural areas (often communities 
in the South) to the major metropolitan areas of the^North #nd Midwest. 
These migration patterns hay* now been superseded-fey new population 
shifts which will have important implications for the distribution of tfie 
population in coming years (Morrison 1978). The South and West are now 
the most rapidly growing regions, and population is declining in many 
older central cities and their immediately surrounding subu^s (Birch 
1978; Guest 1979). / % 

BccausG young adults migrate more frcqu<mtly than othe^age groups, it 
will be difficult to anticipate^ wifh grea/accuracy the future geographic 
concentration of those prone to drug iibuse. How^er^the continuing, 
redistribution of the American population in ci>miri£/B<icades can be \ 
monitored closely with the aid of demographic analysis* 

Blacks and Hispanics 

'An analysis o'f drug abuse trends must consider. distinctions oT race,^ ♦ 
ethnicity, and class. Good data exist for analyzing virtually ail 4 
demographic trends separately for blacks and whites, and more 
information is becoming available for Hispanics. 

In recent decades, the black population has gipwn more rapidly than the 
white due to higher fertility, although fertility levels recently reached an 
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all tijn* low for i)|4ik»* Uairtg the <l*<uu% tkttedo'* medium poptiMjotft 
projection, lUe Ma K population ihauld r*4« f* tq million \n t ># I?,? 

Invert I e! the foul papuUildn. Tbi* wihjW feflr, t tm|^ 4 ^lif£f«f 

ID Ih* btatk proportion of the foul population, estimated 4l MJ ocftfcitt 

In W*, ' 

Th« n,oi»Uvc %mh pt the. Ul&U pi)|Kil4liM tfiiHi the rural S»iblh to the 
^ metropolitan North h«» ilowrd m recent year*, and black* have begun u\ 
• mave to the iut*irt», Nevrf thcle**, (dado retain k*ore cui* entratW in* 
- central Mti*» than white).*)* pen rot **, |*rvent in l*7G~and 
pefV4ilve residential segregation h Jut e tpe* ted to disappear in tHe near 
future, 

t:Uuii4Uon4l opporiuniur% for black* have improved markedly a\ r^enl 
year*, |iy IV//, cpllfKr enrollment for p*r%nn* |S^?| year* old M * 

percent for *hlte* 4ltd type<ient for black ». However /in, ome HathfU* 
*ho* ih4l itujyt ecor*>mic diiparitiri remain, M^Iua family income fo# 
fchite* W4» it r 117/ w SlO.I*.? foe black*. Unemployment rair^ 

for youing t>(.uk rna|e\ are* t*>toriomly hi|«ti, I or it**** I6.pl, the rate *4* 
J7 percent Hi tejb>f4riti*My higher ttuo the* I 5 percent r4te for 

*hite*„' | or \t^%r 70-2h t !>ve f 4te* were <U percent 400 '* p* n enl 
1 respectively. /'/ 1 

[he Hispanic ncfpuUnon, estimated at l,\0 million in i ha* t^en 
identified 4* the most rapidly growing minority in tlx* United Mate*, the 
LeinuV NureaU doe* not prepare- separate projection* lor thr Hispanic 
population* Over half art of Mexican origin, and |> percent dre Puerto 
Rican, Hispanic* are dtiproportmnately <roncentr4tnl in the Snj|hwe»t f 
Honda, and |he large metropolitdn area* o( the North, r%enty-nmr 
percent of the HupaniC population U [n the yovjo^ adult 4£«* SfOup 
compared with U percent of the total population. Median family income' 
of Hi\p4nics wa% HO. JOO in Pi/7, roughly equivalent to that of bUrki hut 
subitaniialiy b^low the level of all families (SU.GO?), 

\ Conclusion 



\ Jhe above review highliKhis several important deniographic trends In 
^^St m Ca5C5 fulure d ^"Higraf>|tic trends can antici|>atetj with the aid of 
^pulation projectiom ahd other forecasting techniques, Some changes, 
such as improved mortality levels for th*> elderly, will probably have little 
effect on patterns of drug abuse. Others, most notably the declining 
number of young adults, are likely to have a strong impact on future drug 
abuse patterns. A thorough understanding of demographic trends and 
demographic forecasting techniques, combined with information on 
demographic correlates of drug abuse, should be very useful for those 
concerned with future trends in this problem. 
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t Uf^iU) fcf ftiif} te**U aie *iigl*U^ £>*U>-* tf*e (c«r{ a^VuH-^il jft |Ke 
I fhiui $Vrf**ii*i^»^1 f*i e*i! HMt»l*uJli ic*el IK*** (Vf*c* Uh 

*aKJ he ci|<i !k t*{\i\i\y U> r**tt»Jh Ml£>iltf below lf*a| a4*u»**e*J iri 

Hsc Vficj If ^i^iycx it% tf*e i**iOS (fefinaifc* al lf*c i'tj^uialiuh 



liftHeVlltWU mill Uc 
t*ubii*r»e*J tit 1*1 i, t . A&itf !■*(«*«! |i#0|ei ale fcguJaJlf |*4*U*Ttc:*3 l>* 

U*? ftureautft la&ar MalUHC* {Maim afWtJFuUerlUH it/li* atMi iUe 
N'gfitViaJ t'£ft|## fiy hVMW VfiMMttCI i**Mttfc** ^j*hW**1 
|itujei t**.*ii £ua/ursuai!> (NalK**<aj 4* erilrt fi># f *5v*. al^rt Malikli* * 

Maf*)U** ofeif.tft Ift* f «****aiiMk»f j^jvi ha*e been ia>ert ffi>r*^ 

frt rril yeafa air tuHcxietf in live" Mat al Aliilfat I tsl If** t'ttit**! 
^ 4f tl lV f fraw l'*** < **»i*ui j*7i}«* afe ataiiabje^^t fh* P^#^ 

icfie* uf I uffeni IVfHilaf iotfl ftrfKtfli (U.V ftufeau *»1 lh< C:e'i*u| S ^ 

4 t>a(a \c4 c&Hitt i«rin«U ait ft****? ti% MiftfafU al StafUUi ft * t 
l!»e iVU!e.J M|<e»(U«\. IWeau ut Ihetlctuu* H?*al, T\H*Jal***i 
|>f ikjet air jre+ief all* fH*«ti l'j[«/jwfi«^ IVjwaJalu** t?f \h* 



I nilr^i Male* l**// V ;0V) (I'A/lvSe*,, |t*e t>u^» |*?-*tiK ^ 



* Th*» rf let I* relrf i !u ff^r la*'! tfiat the Ja/£c fVirtvbrf of 

thUdfrti bo/n ifijf tfie baby bourn arc iiu* irar!tift^ t?»e pfntxe 
<f'*i».Jl»fa/4f\|5 yea/4. 
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3. Federally sponsored surveys of the general population which are 

national in scope. i 

. • . a ; • 

In order to support comparisons of different data sources, a standard formal 
.was adopted for describing each data source, in terms of the following 



parameters: • ♦ 


. ' ■ 1. 


The purpose, date, arjd sponsor of the data source; 




Respondents, sample size, and sample design; . 


3. J 


Type of drug investigated; t . .... 




Highlights of tfce results/findings; and 




Limitations of the data base in terms of its potential usefulness 




for projecting nonmedical drug use among young adults, b 



I. TREATMENT-ORIENTED DATA SYSTEMS 



Six treatmeqt-oriented data systems were studied: 
•I. Drug Abuse Warning Network (DAWN) / 

Purpose . Project DAWN is a Federal program jointly funded by the Drug 
Enforcement Administration (DEA) art^the National Institute, on Drug 
Abuse (NIDA). DAWN has been in existehce^ince 1972 and was established 
.to monitor the consequences of drug abuse using two indicators, emergency 
ro6m visits and deaths. • $ ■ s 

■ \ '•' ".. , 

Respondents and Sampling . DAWN collects its information through episode * 
reports provided by selected hospital emergency rooms, crisis.centers, arid 
medical examiners- In order to be eligible, emergency rooms must: ' 

o* Be open hours per day; * ■ * ■ 

o Be located in non-Federal short-term general hospitals (specialty 
' ■ hospitals, hospital units of institutions, and pediatric hospitals are 

- excluded); and . " ; 

* . ■ ' ■. * 

o i Have^at least 1,000 patient visits to the emergency room- per year. 

At the end -of 1978, over 900 facilities were supplying data to the program. 

Reporting facilities are concentrated in 2k Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas (SMSA's) which are not randomly selected but are chosen to account 1 
for approximateiy'30 percent of the population of the U.S. in geographically 
diverse locations. ( ^ 

Dru gs Investigated . DAWN distinguishes Toetween drug "episodes" and drug 
"mentions." An episode is a^contact with a 'facility or a medical examiner 
for a drug-related emergency.- A "mention" represents a drug.invoived m an 
episode; there may be one or more drugs mentioned for each episode. 



DAWN bas a vocabulary of approximately 3,000 substances which have been 
mentioned in relation to incidents of drug abuse- These substances are 
grouped'into 99 therapeutic dlasses based on the National Drifg and 
Therapeutic Index, , 

Information Collected . DAWN focuses on the drug users and the drugs used 
by having a reporter in each participating facility complete a report for 
each drug abuse contact. 

% 

Datq/Results. DAWN results are presented system-wide as well as by 
SM5A. Highlights from the October-December 1978 quarterly report' 
include: ' 

,o In the quarter October - December 1978j the frequency of * 
mentions by therapeutic class was: tranquilizers (22 percent), 
alcohol in combination (13 percent), nonnarcotic analgesics (10 
percent), nonbarbiturate sedatives (8 percent), and narcotic 
analgesics (8 percent). This order has remained the same since 
the quarter January - March 1978. 

k * 

o The trend of marijuana mentions peaked in April 1978 and steadily 
declined in the remainder^pf '1978 to reach the 1977 level. 

^o pi the 745 deaths reported, 83:percent were drug-caused. The 
five drugs most often associated with drug deatKs were, in onder, 
alcohol in combination, d-propoxyphene, heroin/morphine, 
diazepam, and secobarbital. 

o Together,the hallucinogen PCP and PCP combinations eclipsed 
. LSD as the major hallucinogen of mention in the total DAWN 
system, accounting for 73 percent of Jhe mentions in its drug 
class. 

' <> • ! .' 

o Between 1976 and 1978, death reports of abusers in.the 20 to 29 
•age range fell by 5 percent, while reports of abuser deaths in the 
50 and over range increased by k percent. ♦ ( 

Limitations of Data Base . Some limitations of the DAWN data collection 
methodol6gy include^. • 

o SMJjA's'a^e not randomly selected; 

o Ali facilities in participating SMSA's are not able or wiiiihg to 
participate; 



Only people who seek treatment for drug-relate<fjJroblems (or 
who die as a result of drug-related causes) are included in DAWN; 
and 

> 

The DAWN reporting base (number of days per month, number of 
reporting facilities, degree of saturation) changes constantly. 
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2. Drug~Wfctch 

Description . Drug Watch is a DAWN-related system for monitoring recent 
trends in drug-related medical emergencies and deaths. Drug Watch utilizes / 
these incidents as indicators of the changing extent and nature of drug abuse/ j 

.€ / 

Respondents and Sampling . Drug Watcrf focuses on reports by a select group . 
of approximately 600 emergency Vooms and 100 medical examiners that » 
have participated in DAWN since January 197<f and have reported for at- 
least 90 percent of reportable days. The panel is not selected to be / 
geographically, representative, but it does have reasonable geographic 
coverage. Because Drug Watch uses a select panel, it is clear that changes 
in the trends observed are not attributable to changes in the reporting base. 

Drugs Investigated . Because interest is usually In charting trends in the 
activity of major drup classifications, Drug Watch monitors a limtied 
number of broad druf, categories, such as barbiturates or tranquilizers. If 
there is an interest in a particular drug, more detailed information on that 
drug will be prepared through Drug Watch. 

Information Collected . The Drug Watch computer program reviews reports . 
for each drug group during a 26-month period. The reports are then 
distributed by month, and monthly totals are cpnver-ted to 3-month moving 
averages. The results are then graphed by a high speed line printer. These 
graphs.comprise the bulk of Drug Watch reports. 

Data/Results. As previously mentioned, most Drug Watch data are 
presented graphically. However, some examples of results presented in 
Drug Watch , 3uly 1977, include the following: " 

o . Based on reports from emergency rooms from November 1974 to ■ 
October 1976, tranquilizers were the most frequently mentioned 
drug, with' 73,340 mentions' or 24.3 percent eft total mentions. 

/ -. 

o Inhalants were the least mentioned drug in emergency room' 
reports, with only 1,486 mentions, or 0.0 percent of total 
mentions. 0 / 

o Medical examiner reports mentioned heroin/morphine most 
frequently, with 4 ,093 'mentions or 19 ? 4 percent o^the total. 

o Cannabis was least mentioned by medical examiners, with only If 
mentions, or 0.07 percent of total mentions^ 

Limitations of Drug Watch Data Base . 

o Only people who seek treatment for drug-related problems or who 
die as a result of drug-related causes are inclucteaj, 

o * The use of a select panel limits the reporting base so that it may 
not be sufficiently broad to accurately reflect trends in drug use; * 
and 
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o The panel is not selected to ensure geographical 
representativeness. 

" . 5 " • 

3. Client Oriented Data Acquisition Process (CODAP) 

Description. CODAP is a required reporting process for all drug abuse units 
receiving Federal funds for the provision of treatment and rehabilitation 
services. CODAP is funded by the National Institute on Drug Abuse and is 
designed to collect data on clients admitted to and discharged from 
treatment for drug abuse. 

Respondents and Sampling. CODAP admission and discharge forms are 
completed for each client admitted to aqd discharged from these clinics, 
regardless of the source of funding supporftfor any particular client. 
CODAP Client Flow Summary forms are submitted each month by every 
clinic that reports through CODAP. J* 

Drugs Inves tigated/Information CollecWd.J cODAP reports include: - 

o General notes and an overview of trends in client drug problems; 

o Trends in client demographics and treatment data for all clients: 

and * • , 

. i 

o Data on clients reporting use of opiates, marijuana, barbiturates, 
f and amphetamines as the primary drug, presented in relation to 
such client characteristics as geographic region, age at admission, 
age at first use of primary drug, race/ethnicity, and sex. 

Data/Results. Highlights from the Trend Report of January 1975 through 
September 1978 include: 

o Marijuana abusers represented 16.8 percent of all clients in the 
first quarter of 1975, declined to 7.9 percent in the third quarter 
of 1976, and then rose gradually to 12.9 percent in 1978. 

o There were great differences in the relative proportion of opiate 
abusers among the various regions. For example, in the third 
quarter of 1978, opiate abusers represented 60.7 percent of all 
clients in the Middle Atlantic region, while they represented 6nly 
19.** percent of all clients in the East South Central region. It is 
important to note, however, that regional differences may be due 
to differences in the types of clients fronrrregion to region. 

o At least 50 percent of all admissions were between 21 and 30 
years of age. 

o CODAP clients were predominantly male; The relative proportion 
of males decreased slightly, from 7^.3 percent of all admissions in 
the first quarter of 1975 to 71.9 percent in the third quarter of . 
1978. H 
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Limitations of Data Base . Limitations Inherent in CODAP's data collection, 
methodology include: 

o Only personsvwho sepk treatment for drug-related problems at a 
federally funde^Jreatment facility are Included. 

o * Developing patterns shown in data are generally of small 
magnitude. * 

o Changes observed during a single quarter may be misleading and 
may not be sustained by subsequent data. 

o Each admission reported does not necessarily represent a 
'different client; to minimize the problem of multiple counts, 
reports representing the transfers of a client from one clinic to 
another are not included in the data. 

4. Drug Enforcement Statistical Report 

*> 

Description . The Drug Enforcement Administration of the U. S. Department 
of Justice publishes the Drug Enforcement Statistical Report. This 
publication is designed to be a reporting vehicle; no attempt is made to 
predict future trends. Data are presented by both calendar and fiscal year. 
Calendar years 1975 through the third quarter of 1979 are included, as are 
fiscal years 1976 through 1979. 

Information Collected . This document is divided into three sections: 
Enforcement Activity, Drug Abuse Indicators, and Organization and Training 
Data. The first section, Enforcement Activity, present^ data on such 
subjects as domestic drug removals, port and border drug removals, 
drug-related arrests and defendant dispositions, and arrests of aliens in the 
U. S. for drug offenses. The Drug Abuse Indicators section includes data on, 
for example, national illicit drug retail prices, drug-related deaths and 
injuries, and federally funded drug treatment admissions. Much of the data 
in this section is collected through the DAWN and CODAP systems. The 
last section, Organization and Training Data, presents statistics on the 
number of DEA personnel and field offices, the number of DEA agents and 
investigators, and the number of DEA training facilities and activities. 

Data/Results. The data highlighted in the Drug Enforcement Statistical 
Report which covers the period from January 1975 through September 1979 
includes the following: 

o Total DEA domestic drug removals for calendar years 1975 
through the third quarter of 1979 were highest for stimulants. 
However, for CY 1978, removals of hallucinogens (4,349,917 

* dosage units) exceeded stimulants removals. 

Limitations of the Data Base . The data in this report have a limited use for 
projecting nationwide drug use, first, because only cases of drug use 
identified as the result of a drug-related legal or medical problem are 
included. .In addition, the majority of the data presented here are 
categorized" according to the type of drug involved, rather than according to 
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fr'on) fSJffi! or'rSiAP 1 those k data Presented here which are taken 
Iron DAWN or CODAP data are sub)ect to the limitations already described 
lor those two systems. ' u " vriucu 



j;.»|i|r those two systems 
5. Regional Drug Situation Analysis 



. Descrlptl ? n. The Drug Enforcement Administration of the U. S. Department 
rLZ\ !S P, it S thC ' e *'° na ' Situation Analysis on the Swing 
Western region! ' ^ MaSt ' ^Cent^d 8 

Drugs Investigated/Information C.^t^ Eacn iona| , document 
contains a summary of nationwide data followed by data spec fie to the 
SMSA's ,n that particular region. Each document Includes^ Slowing data: 

/ o .Some significant nationwide and SMSA-speclflc data number 

I for te ToiZSh 01 injU K rieS '- nUmbCr ° f trCatment admfsS 

and depressanis; 8 8 " . her °' n ' C ° Caine ' ha " ucln ^ns, stimulants, 

o ' National and regional drug thefts, by number and volume; 

o Retail heroin price and purity index,j>oth national and by' region; ' 

o Drug-related injuries and deaths, nationally/by 'region, and by 
drug; 

o Lab seizures by drug and by region; and ; 

o Drug mentions by drug type and SMSA. % 

A^aTyls^xhiblS? 5 ° f h f ta P re r nted * «ne Regional Drue Sitn.tinn ' 
ana.ivsis are exhibited in tables I and 2 which followT^ . — 

Limitations of the Data Base. Many of the data presented in these reeional 

subject to the limitations already described, in addition, there is very little 
breakdown of data by user characteristic in these documents. • 

6. National Drug Abuse Treatment Utilization Survey (NDATUS) 
Sctedb"; cSdap* H aS %i S C T P0Sed ° f Statistics similar <° «hose 

SSS^SSJIr 1 fers from many of the ,imitations inherent m 

!h? n% C °p DAP : N p° ATUS d °" ects data from 3,1 k"™" treatment units in 
the U. S., Puerto R.co, and the Virgin Islands, regardless of their funding 
source. The data are collected annually for a point pre valence period (i 8 e 
S*£ VS^SSi VatT*' ^ T St V*? pub " shed data are for Ap r ' 
however ^1979 ; hP H a rK e C °' leCted ° nl J , f ° r drUg treat ™nt facilities; ' 
nowever, in 19/9, the data base was expanded to include alcoholism 
treatment units as well as drug treatment units. alcon °" s ™ 
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Table I 

ge at Time ol Admission to Federally Funded Drug Treatment 
Programs, 1 978 (Regional Drug Situation Analysis) 



Northeastern North Central Southeastern South Central 

Region Region _ Region 1 Region' Wes tern fteglon' 

Phils.. Chicago "^TtTail Dallas TbTS?!** 
Nationwide SMSft 5MSA SMSA SNA 



26 - 44 H}/\X 



Over 44 5. a 



Cnaer 18 X 8.4 



18 - 25 3MX 38.33S 



49.0K 



4.4X 



5.8 



21.8 



55.4$ 35.3% 



4.3% / 4.C 



5.a i 



34.5% 39.5% 39.5% 



50.1% 



5.C 



5,a 

36.0% 
52,8%' 
6J 
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Table? 

Average Number of Drug.Rclatcd Deaths per Quarter by Drug and 
Rfcglon, 1978 (Regional Drug Situation Analysis) 



' ■ jtorthgast Nrtfth Centfui Southeastern Smith Central _' '^l"™ ' ^ 

Mm Hiw York Clilcmjo Dctriifl ITOlITdsTTuX D5TTaT™TSww5r los JGjjiln ' San Fwicla-u 

NtltitmwUlrt , SMSA " SMSA SN5A %A SHSA ' SffiA %fl SHSft ' MftA -, 

Heroin 2 |1 20 Id 1,) 2* 2.0 ,5 H ' 16 

Cmlna |1 » 0.8 0 ,*2> . .25 - ' ,8 -• ■* ,tf 



HilluClnorjm ' 20 ' 2 ,) 2.3 .8.0 0 ' « 2,8 1,8 

Stimulants 67 k 6 • O W I J 2.8 2,0 v 14 B 

Depressants '.A06 ' 12 jo , 5.5, " •* 

• Indicates nq listing for that drbg type, or no deaths for that drug type, t 
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Data/Result*. In 1979, 3,590 drug abuse treatment unit* participated In the 
survey, which represented 94.7 percent of all known drug treatment 
facilities, The data related to the number of drug abusers are summarized 
below. 

o There were 202,689 clients In treatment as of April 30, 1979, This 
represented a utilization rate of 85.fc percent of the budgeted 
treatment slots* 

o Between 1977 and 1978, clients in treatment decreased by 9 
percent and the utilization rate dropped 2.0 percentage points. 
Between 1978 and 1979, the utilization rate dropped 3.6 
percentage pointy. 

Limitations of tlrfr Data Ease . Although these data can provide some 
general trends, they are limited In their usefulness for estimating the 
number of drug users nationally. 

As with all treatment data, the numbers reflect a unique subpopulatlon of 
drug abuscrs-those who seek treatment. From these data, there is no way 
to estimate the number" of userswho have neither elected to nor been 
forced to participate in a treatment program. Also, the NDATUS data are 
not preserved by type of drug problem, a factor which is critical to making 
estimates of the number of youthful users and the services they might 
^ieed. Thirdly, the data are nor organized according to any demographjc 
features of the clients. Therefore, projections for specific subpopulations 
become impossible. 

II. SURVEY DATA 

Because nonmedical drug use is of concern to individuals in many walks of 
life, a'host of studies have been conducted to investigate the problem. 
Often these studies are undertaken by State or local agencies or\>y school . 
systems. While data gathered by these studies can be extremely useful for 
monitoring the level of drug use in a particular locale,* national estimate/ 
cannot be based on these figures. Therefore! this report will consider only 
surveys of national scope. . 

The National Institute on Drug> Abuse has sponsored several nationwide 
surveys in the past decade.. This section will discuss those surveys 
conducted by N1DA which have focused on special groups of respondents 
(e.g.,xoung men or high school students). The series knoWn as the National 
Household Surveys will be the topic of the section that follows. 

I. Young Men and Drugs~A Nationwide Survey 

Description . A landmark study was Young Men and Drugs— A Nationwide 
Survey (O'Donncll et at. 1976). Data on the nonmedical use of psychoactive 
drugs was collected in 1974 and 1975 on men aged 20 to 30 years. Thisfctudy 
had three characteristics that no previous study combined: 

• * * 
o The sample was representative of the general population rather 
than of clinical or other special populations. ^ 
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o All ol the commonly use»| psychoactive drviH* w «*f* studied in a 
standard framework, to allow comparisons between drug* 
pattern* and correlates of me, 

o Detailed information oh this correlate* and consequences ol drug 
U*e were collected. 

UejponJent* and Sampling. Data for Mils Mudy were collected from October 
\Vk to May l*>/5 by personal interview* with 2,510 men out of an original 
sample ol >,Q2<*. Trie study was denned *o that data would be 
representative of all men In the general population who were 20 to 30 yeaf's 
old, inclusive, in lV/<*. The survey utilized a multistage stratified random - 
sample from Selective Service lists maintained by local Selective Service 
boards. Ity this method, all young men in the IJ, S. registered with Selective 
Service had a known chance to be selected. 

I)rufts Invest ig ate d. Nine classes of drugs were investigated in this studyi 
tobacco, alcohol, cannabis, psychedelic*, stimulants, sedative-hypnotics, ^ 
heroin, other opiates, and cocaine. V 

Information Collected . The core of the interviews conducted for this survey 
related to past andcur rent drug use. The questionnaire included a series of 
screening questions to determine which drugs had been, used, and how often. 
These were followed by detailed questions about drugs used ten times or 
more. The interview also covered a variety of demographic charac teristlcs 
(e.g., education, religion, criminal behavior, occupation). 

In addition, there were two brief self-administered questionnaires to obtain 
factual data and some indicators of attitudes and values. ■ • » 

Oata/Results * The data from this survey show that: 

o Larger proportions of men in the younger cohorts than in the older 
used all drugs with the exception of alcohol and tobacco. 

o Median age at onset of use was lower in the younger than in the 
older cohorts. 

o Age is inversely related to drug use. 

By the best estimates available, # 

o More than 1,000,000 men in the 20-30 year age range had used 

heroin, over 2,500,000 had ueed cocaine, and more than 10,000,000 
had used marijuana. 

o Of the men interviewed, 38.2 percent were currently (1974-1975) 
using marijuana. 

o Men were more likely to continue using alcohol and marijuana 
once they began using them than they were the other drugs. 
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o Of the men interviewed, percent ai ihaWbtfrirn in were 
currently (1974-1979) usin$ m4fiju4n4, while/only I* percent of 
thus© born in hwl were currently using mdtfjodrU. 

4 / i 

ynuijUon s of the Oat4 IVase, Thi* daU h4*e jit limited for d number of 
reasons. First, it was intentionally limited to young/meni Vcond, it was « 
limited in it« use of Selective Service It eiahkfed men who enlisted 
t>efore age \% and Stayed in the service beyond 4ge *f> (they were not 
♦ required to register )» 4s well d* any men who simply ■failed to roister, In 
addition, 4% trie authors pointecK>ui, much of the analysis of these d4t4 
consisted of comparisons of orje part of the S4inple witji another, although 
there W4S no D4Si* to assume th4t all parts of the wmpke w«tre 
representative of the corresponding parts of the population because the 
*4mple had not been Mratihed, \ k 

2 . 0 r u gs a nd A me ri cat \ Y ou j I h \ 

Oe\L;riptioiu Hut study was begun in |*J6ii to ruauUne the ^hanging 
iTtesiyles, values and preferences ot American youth on 4 Continuous basis, 
A panel of 2,200 young men were followed for )-l/2 years, |rom the fall of 
their tenth grade year to the spring of their first year out o|f high school. A 
second phase of the study involved survey* of male high school seniors 
between 1969 and 197**. Drug questions were included beginning in J97Q, 
Then, in l*>7>, followup survey* were conducted with the entire class for five 
separate years after graduation. j 

Ucsp ondf» nts ^nO^aijiphnj?. 1,798 males were tested in 1970. This 
represented /i percent of the original sample, which was oVawn to be 
representative of the national population of boys who were starting tenth 
grade in pubUc high schools in the continental United Maljes in the fall of 
1966. 

Drugs Investigated . Drugs included in the survey were: ajcoholi marijuana 
(including hashish), amphetamines, barbiturates, heroin, and hallucinogens. 

Information Collected : For each drug class listed above, the following 
questions were asked: 

o How many of your friends would you estimate uve the drug? 

o How often have you done this during part or all of the last year 
for other than medical reasons? \. , 

o Previous to this past year (that is, before last summer), hjow often 
had you done this foe other than medical reasons? \ 

Additionally, opinions were gathered on tjie use of various dru^s, and on the 
availability of various drugs. 

Data/Results . Although 29 percent of the original sample were not 
interviewed in this study, the authors conclude that the "population 
estimates of such things as drug use were probably changed very little due 
to.panel attrition." 
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Pertinent result* tof the i*7t) 4 | 4 t4 4^ follows 

o r*cRi>n>r* patent h*d MJ *d niarijuar* tome!**"* \n ft* 

© for other drugi, usage 4! »WHH(m* in the |»m ranged (rum |.l 
percent for heroin fa J percent fur tal|i#ciraift*ft*4 

a Tbirtyfaur p*rteti| tw»cl used marifuana during the yrar juM *f*er 
high tchooj grsduatiwu 

0 I W other drugs, ?,? percent had u*ed heroin in the post >^ r and 
II. % percent tu*i u»ed hallucinogens* 

y.^i^Ug^tf^^»»^^lj;t Although \he%c data appeared fa he 
comprehensive, their usefulness for making national predictions *** limited 
In several way*> first, there w«* the profciem of attntk** 4ml *ti reiauWf* 
drug usage, H y comparing the remaining sample and the original tamp!* the 
Author* concluded tr^M was not a- problem. Ho*eve^there was «*i«vru * to 
indicate that dropouts *ere under represented in the sample d /wi it was 
difficult to Vno* how their drug use patterns may have differed from the 
in -school sample* 

The other limitations 0 r ine data baie have been discussed earlier *o only 
will be mentioned here. If* range was limited, Geographic dispersion 
was not assured. Finally, the drug data were not available for more than 
one year. v , 



D^jjjgLAn ionA A mertejtn Mi^h Schoo l Mudent* 1 97 3-197/j IVugs and 

Schx>or^a?rTn t Rye-Year NI7£^ | 
T rerw h rf ^ 

nescriptioh. All three of these report* (Johnston et al. |977| Jetton et ai- 
1979a; Johnston el al. 1 979b) are product* of the project, Monitoring the 4 
futurei A Continuing .Study of I he Lifestyle* and Value* of Youth. Thi* 
study 'was conducted by the University of Michigan, Institute for Social 
Research. These three reports present data, respecttvety, on the graduating 
classes of 1973 through |977i the graduating classes of |973 through I97«; And 
the graduating classes of 1973 through 1979. Each of these reports presents 
data on the following genera! topic** 

0 Current prevalence of drug use among high school seniors; 

o Trends in drug use since 1973; 

o Grade of first use; 

o Intensity of use; 

o Attitudes and beliefs regarding various types of drug use; and 

o Perceptions of certain relevant aspects of the social environment. 
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y s & A'tiet ii sui5. t ?**a * in l^»Ti 4 |«r a * a I iw-ol t*a**» lv*f i«u£»{U 

dtt^alet a;Uj t»i«iHvU t**»* "I t*i iiiticr* la Ocitfi >»;U*« c*ir?i< *>l 

f aflicf IK»^» »** ji* I * «5$<hJH B*ie»*l* »f*i fv**l *eici w**:*!*" 

eaj*»i*£c'it a a/vJ j*a'"|-i i;^. t f»e »arn>e dsU t wilti ii«r« a**3 ta'^frlv-K^ 

I»ts>*i0c a v * *J*a -a£v t a* **»i;u<f>, 

U a'^iJ tu,|e*J IKal c*xf« aa^|.|*OI aVf^l [c + <xr r \ fjrf KaJf *aa 
ai*c i U* juHi< ipatc ^ * * Jala i-j}^ I »i=*<», it^a |«cl*^fUc«! rv(X|A«~^>^ci^«J| 

lt>-tai ?«JKkii eavls | cue , Iftc a iH' ah? «*j 11\*a « cfc 

i^-i < f itrv a»* ^ i'liili at i* c r!f^"ir- ; -^ > aJriiiSf tar *Sc? ci-rTtjrid * l >c 5Hr A 

* »>|i«X I Ir» fc*' fw^^Ttl?* lemci V\*ri k'yjt !.n-.ir< > IK* v5-^4« |if ^ exilic *a> 

U» t>> ♦* ;.* i<r iil »r.'wi;o- I * «a^ cf » subset -I acf;ii>t3 tcicn in; 

* 4» ». a! * . *^-'« »'* r?-.r si^r t'f l?ic w-'fj-ie fr-v'-rtT s* lip f as « <■ U a* 
frj-«.r.?f fa'.* 4 ><"a*t 4 % <* ? ji ^ c i^rf* mj, 

vj fhi* vS-^i; rT-,af-|: Li 3.--a, ;-«*•.» ;a"f ^« s-7^>tfr*"x», vst 4;^c ( ! ifi:;^ 4 ?\al^al 

aK,:^:;, a/?-*! f 4 ^ af ct t:« t* a*.*?.^ l**cif in;* f sr^ ii-i.'rii *rfc as**r\5 

f*< ;-u--!r gia^f t f !fvr ;<• <!fw|ri Irf ' r aj 5^,~-c-f > . 1 , 

J;;{.;/T«-at!iiHl * i>, jrt *r t. lU»a * rf ^ * iir- 5^ J !^ -■ --r-a «»» • = ! iJilfrfr*-.? 

\if !uaily |i«r!*ln aj iwtria^ j'ic^. t*;C- t'mf J rjv !t % t r i (nr i-in! i^rauUr ■ 
f^^?^> t»v«n>i*tcJ el »-c> t.-c iv^r- taf 14 * t.i aU ail 

t)r(*kv^ra;*hii \a/t4*?!c*i a:i.f ?ira?i> ail *lt\i.f m <l\c \artafuri *r?r i/** 

i>4?^Krv:;5v, Data frviUt-jf fro«:i V>r * i-if/.' 

o In hLf. j.^rfx'rn? M irr. a *«^V*JcV. ut.^.ij iHn i\ t!fu|r» a! 

ti 1 prfirr*.! m iU^ikrvrfj a V.:'; 1! a^.t iai jV<^jv*iv! all lilt- il 

fva\r u>r^J v>ni> tttaf ijuafia. 

<j^it^» an jiin tl *lt\i£ olhrf It^ti Hufi}viait4 at v;'H?:r t*n.r. 
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' 4) 1976 study: Nonmedical'Use of Psychoactive Substances. 
(Published in i'976.), ' . « 

5), 1977 study: National Survey on Drug Abuse . (Published in. 1977.) 

These surveys share several critical characteristics -which contribute to 
their utility for estimating drug use: " • 

* 6 m Data collection on the ,f at risk" 18-25 year age bracket; 
o, Adequate and consistent sampling methodology; ^ 
o Comparability of drugs investigated; r r 

o Comparability of question formats; and 

r 

o Accessibility of detailed tabular data. 

< . ■ ■ - ' 

Eaclvof Jhe five studies is discussed below to demonstrate its adequacy as a 
data base for projecting the number of drug users 'in the Ignited States in 
future years. * < 

li Public Attitudes Toward Marijuana r 

Description . The data from this 1971 survey were sought to provide a base 
from which policy-relevant information could be*gathered. The study was 
planned to. cover three aspects of the marijuana issue as we'll as selected 
other substances: (I) attitudes, feelings,and beliefs relative to marijuana and 
other substances, (2) knowledge of marijuana and other substances, and (3) 
the. relationship ;bet ween attitudes, beliefs,and behavior and certain • 
explanatory variables. * « 

Respondents and Sampling. A nationwide probability sample of youth (age 
12-17) and adults US and older)* was selected for this study and yielded 2,405 
adults and 781 youth. The adult data were further subdivided into the 
following age categories for analysis: 18-25, 26-34, 35-49, and. 50 and over. 
Young adults were considered to be particularly important for a drug use 
study; therefore, young adults aged 18-34 were oversampled and adults over 
age 35 were undersampled. The data* were later weighted to compensate for 
this oversampling. — - 



Druses Investigated . Data were collected on the following drugs: alcohol, 
tobacco, marijuana, specific pills, cocaine, LSD, and heroin. However, the 
emphasis of the study was on marijuana, not on other drugs. 

Information Collected . Three different types of instruments were used in 
this study: 

o A face-to-face structured interview for adults; 

o A self-administered questionnaire for adults to complete 

. following the interview; and >' . y 



o . A self-administered questionnaire as the only instrument for the . 
youth sample. " 

, The majority of questions In this study concerned attitudes and beliefs, 
about marijuana and selected other drugs'. However, several 
self-administered questions were asked about usage of various drugs. The 
self-administered questionnaire also gathered detailed information on the 
<^cjrcumstances surrounding the respondents 1 Initial contact with and/or use 
of marijuana. Table 3 depicts certain questions which could provide data on 
the prevalence and incidence of drug usage. . ^ , 

Data/Results 

o Among adults, age 18 and older, 15 percent reported using 
' —marijuana at some time.O&he comparable figure for youth, age 
12-17, was 14 percent. Five percent of adults # and 6 percent of 
the 12-1 7 age group classified themselves as present users. 

o Highest experience levels: 39 percent of young adults, 18-23; 44 
percent of college students. There was a rapid fallotf in reported 
usage after age 25, 

2. Drug Experience, Attitudes and Related Behavior Among Adolescents 
and Adults ~* 

* .* ^ ■ ■ 

Description . The 1972 survey drew heavily upon the earlier report ( Public : 
Attitudes Toward Marihuana ) in forming questions and in providing 
background information abput the drug abuse problem. As with the previous 
survey the majority of questions were asked during a personal interview, but 
some questions were self-administered. ■ * 

Respondents and^Sampling . The sampling strategy was the same* *aVfor the v 
1971 survey, with the exception that the sample was designed to oversample 
the 18-29 age group. The number -of adults interviewed was 2,41 l,and the 
"number of youth was 880. 1 

Drugs Investigated . The following drugs were included in the survey: 
tobacco; alcohol; ethical^ and proprietary^ tranquilizers, stimulants, and 
sedatives; heroin; cocaine; LSD; marijuana; glue; and methadone (knowledge 
only). 

Information Collected . The questions asked in this survey covered admitted 
drug behavior as well as attitudes and knowledge related to drugs. The 
usage of pills was covered in the face-to-face interview, while the usage of 
other drugs was cbvered in the self-administered questionnaire. Table 
below, presents those questions which are critical to estimating the amount 
of youthful drug use and the specific drugs for which they were asked. Data 
on pills were included.only when" used for nonmedical reasons. 

' Data/Results 

o Overall reported experience with marijuana was about the same 
as in 1971, 16 percent of adults and 14 percent 6t young people 
had had experience with it. „ ■■ 
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Table 3. . 

1971 Survey: Critical Questions Asked About Specific Drugs 
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Have you ever used (drug)? X X X 

During the past 30 days, on how 
many days did you use X* 

How'old were you when you" first 

tried (drug)? . ' # . X r 

M 1 

On^the average,' about how often 
do ybu use (drug) at the, present \ 
time? ^ 



About how many of your 'friends • 4^ 

use (drug) at least once in a 1$ 
while?- 



Table 4 

1972 Surveyt Critical Questions Asked About Specific Drugs 
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Questions 
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When was the first time that you X ■ X X X X 

tried (drug)? About how old 
"were you? 

How often do you usejffdrug) at the 
present time? 

. When was the most recent time you X X ' -X X 

used (drug)? 

About how loftg ago did you have .XX 

(drug), for the first time? ; j 

Ever tried (drug)? X X X X X X . X X X ■ X X 

During past 7 days did you use X 
(drug)? ; 



♦Data on pills are included only for nonmedical use. 



Pour percent 6f adults and 4 percent of youth used marijuana at 
least once a week. 



o Of all respondent characteristics, age was most markedly related 
to marijuana experience. Consumption peaked during ages 18-21. 
(55 percent of that group had had marijuana experience) and 
dropped off rapidly after that. 

o Trials of other substances were reported as follows: * 





Adults 


Youths 


LSD/other 






Hallucinogen 


4,6% 


4.8% 


Glue/inhalants 


2.1% 


6.4% 


Cocaine 


3.2% 


1.5% 


Heroin 


1.3% 


.6% 



3. Public Experience with Psychoactive Substances 

Description . The 1974 survey included some of the same questions asked in 
the earlier surveys, and at the same time expanded its coverage of patterns a 
of drug use. As with the previous surveys, a combination of 
interviewer-administered and self-administered questionnaires was 
employed. 

Respondents and Sampling . As with the previous surveys, the youth and \ 
adult respondents were selected on the basis of a nationwide probability 
sample. In this survey, a slightly larger age range (18-34) was oversampled 
compared to the oversampling of the 18-29 age range in the 1972 survey. 
The number of. respondents interviewed in the adult category wats 3,071 and 
the number of youths was 952. 

• * v 

Drugs Investigated . The" following drugs were included in this survey: 
tobacco; alcohol; ethical and proprietary sedatives, tranquilizers and 
stimulants; marijuana; hashish; heroin; cocaine; methadone; LSD; and opiijm. 

Information Collected . The data collection covered botbattitude and drug 
behavior items. Sensitive behavioral questions were self-administered to 
increase the perceived anonymity of the response. Less threatening ■ 
questions, including attitudes and some behaviors, were included in the 
questionnaire administered by the' interviewer.- The self-^atSfministered . 
questions covered the patterns of drug use engaged in b/the sample 
respondents. Certain of these questions are critical for estimating the 
amount of drug use occurring during that period. Table 5 presents a list of 
critical questions and the drugs about which they were asked. This table 
includes those drugs covered ir* the self-administered section as well as the 
interviewer-a<iministered section. 

Data/Results ' 

o The public had had more experience with marijuana than with any , 
of the other psychoactive drugs studied. Nearly one adult in five 
(19 percent) and more than one young person in five (23 percent) 
reported ever having used marijuana- This represented a slight 
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, Tattler 
19711 Surveyt Critical Questions Asked About Specific Drugs 



■Questions 




. About how long ago was the first 
time you tried (drug)? 

When was most recent time you 
^ used (drug)? 

During the last month, 'how many 
days did you use (drug)? 

Previous month, how many days 
did you us,e (drug)? 

• I, • • 
Likely to use (drug) again? 

Ever use (drug)? 



ERIC 



X X X X. X X X X 



X XX '"X 



X X X X X X X X x 



X X . X X 



X ' X X X • 'X X XXX 



X X <IX X 



X, X X X X X X X 



X XXX 



X X X X X X x x x X X X 

X X X X X X X X XXX X X X 
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Increase (or the adult population, and a marked Increase among 
the 12-17 age group. * 

o Under half of the adults who had tried marijuana were current 
users (7 percent), while 12 percent of youth were current users. 

o Aiming the drugs studied, experience with psychotherapeutic' 
drups was next in Incidence to marijuana, with 13 percent of the 
acii i public and 10 percent of the young people reporting some 
nonmedical experience with an over-the-counter or prescription 
seautive, tranquillzer f or stimulant. 

o The use, of marijuana, whether measured in terms of those who 
had ever tried it or those who were current users, showed strong 
age relationships. In each instance, people aged 18-23 formed the 
highest use cohort. 

4. Nonmedical Use of Psychoactive Substances 

Description * The 1976 survey consisted of two parts, a personal interview 
and a self-administered questionnaire. The study is sometimes referred to 
as the 1975-76 study. 

Respondents and Sampling . The sampling" procedure' remained the same; 
however, those individuals in the 18-34 age group were oversampled because 
they were considered to be the most likely to provide drug use data. The 
number of adults interviewed was 2,590 and the number of youths was 986. 
An ihcreased emphasis was placed on the 18-25 age grouping and all 
important data were presented for this group individually. Therefore, data 
are available on the following groups of individuals: 

o Males/females 18-25; 

o Whites/nonwhites 18-25; 

o Not high school graduate/high school graduate/some college/not 
college graduate/college graduate/col.lege^tudent 18-25; and- 

/ ■ ■■ 

o Large metropolitan area/other metropolitan 
area/nonmetropolitan area 18-25. 

Drugs Investigated * The following drugs were included in the survey: 
tobacco; caffeine; alcohol; proprietary sedatives, stimulants, and - 
tranquilizers; barbiturates; sedatives; marijuana; hashish; glue/inhalants; 
cocaine; LSD/hallucinogens; PCP/Angel DustjJ>«roin; methadone; and opium. 

Informatffii Collected . The questions asked in this survey can be grouped 
into two categories: factual or attitudinal questions, and behavior questions. 

table 6 presents questions asked about use of specific drugs. 
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1976 Survey Critical Quettlons Asked About Drugs U»flpr 
Nonmedical Purpoici » 
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Have you ever used (drug)? ' XXX 

Abotit how long ago «a* the first 
time you took (ifrug)? 

About ho* long aqo mas the most 
recent time you took (drug)? 

During past month, on about ho* 
many different dayi did you use 
(drug)? 

Previous month? 

Are you likely to use (drug) for 
nonmedical reasons again?' 

When It cows to using (this drug) 
do you think of yourself as a 
regular us'er or only an occasional • 
user? . 

Just rou^ly, ho* many times In 
your life have you used (drug)? 



X X X X 



X X X X 



X X / .X X" 
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Data/Results 

o Among youth (12-17) more than one In five (22A percent) 

reported having umtfffiarljtianai and more than half of these (12,3 
percent) reported current use.iineantnK In the past month, Vor 
adults (age IK and over) the prevalence rate (21.3 percent ever 
used) was similar to that of youth, but adult current use rate wai 
substantially lower at 8.0 percent. 

o Among the adult public, young adults between ages 18 and 25 had 
more experience with marijuana than older adults, age 26 and 
over. In fact, more than half the young adults had. used 
marijuana while about one In eight older adults had used it. 
Those age 18 through 25 also had higher current use rates. Fully 
one in four In this age group were current" user? compared to one 
in twenty-five older adults. 

National Survey on Drug Abusci 1977 '„ 

Description; The majority of the questions in the 1977 survey have 
remained the same from the previous year, to facilitate comparisons. 

Respondents and Sampling. | n this survey 1,272 youths and 3,322 adults 

WC ^ se . lc ? t 5 d f0r the Mm P le - Th * sampling procedure remained tHe same 
and included an oversampling of 18-25 year-olds. 

Drugs Investigated. Alcohol; tobacco,\proprietary sedatives, stimulants, and 
tranquilizers; methadone; heroin; opium; marijuana; cocaine; LSD or other 
hallucinogens; and glue or'ofher inhalants were all investigated. 

Information Collected. This survey included three types of questions: 
factual and attitudinal; nominative; and behavioral. The factual and 
attitudinal questions primarily covered famHiarit^ with varlous'drugs and 
opinions about marijuana. 

The nominative technique was developed to provide additional information 
about heroin use. Since the reported levels of heroin use in a 'population are 
so small t.5 percent^l.O percent), it was considered necessary to gather as 
much information relative to heroin use from the sampled groups as 
possible. Therefore, in addition to asking the respondent directly about his 
or her own heroin use, he or she was asked to report on the heroin use (if 
any) of close friends. ■ 

As a partial cross-check on the heroin use data, the respondents were also 
.asked to indicate how many of their friends knew for sure that they had 
used heroin. 7 

The third type of data collected was behavioral. Table 7 lists those 
questions which provide estimates of the amount of drug use which was 
occurring in the population. 
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Table? 

IW7 kvtyt Critical Qu««iion« A*ked About Specific 1%* 
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About how |iv«j (ti)) griv ftru , 

Ahout how long agi> *js the «nt 
rtcenj time you took (drug)T 

OurlVig ITte pait month, on ibout 
ho* muny different days did you 
use (drug)? 

tfw it cu*tt to uning (this drug) 
do you think of yourself as a 
rector uvr or only an occasional 
uwr, or *i non-user? 

^ist rou^ly, about ho* manv times 
in your life hoVe you used (drug)? 

Ahich fdruq) tried first, second, 
etc.? 
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o More than one-fourth (28.2 percent) of youth (age \2*\ t) 

reported marijuana experience and about one*slxth (16,1 percent) 
reported current u*e (in past month), Tor acfciits (age II and ov^fr') 
the lifetime prevalence rate (2<f») percent) wa* somewhat lower 
than that of youth! And c urrent use (8.2 percent) was half of that 
reported by 1 2«) 7 year -olds. 

o It U important to note that marijuana experience was strongly 
related to age and that the highest prevalence was found In |H-?5 
year-old*. Of this age group, six in ten had used mari juana, 
compared to fewer than two In ten adults 26 and over. 

o Young adults also reported greater lifetime prevalence in the use 
of hallucinogens, with \%& percent reporting use at some timers 
compared to 2.6 percent of older adults. 

o Use of a drug "stronger" than marijuana (and/or hashish) was 
reported by about one in four young adults, one in ten youth, and 
one in twenty-rfive older adults. 

6. An I n de x o f the Number of Drug Abu s e rs i n Stat e s and Ma j or Urban * 
Area s ~~ ' " 

Description . This study was conducted in 1975 based on the 1972 data 
collected for l>u^. Experience, Attitudes and Related Hehavior Among 
Adolescents and AdultsT The purpose of this study was to provide data on 
drug abuse for geographic units smaller than the whole U.S. The national 
surveys discussed earlier provide reasonably good estimates of the. number 
of abusers in the total U.S. population; however, the structure of the 
sampling plan does hot allow for 5tate-by-5tate estimates with the same 
level of precision. The procedure of the current study involved considering 
factors which were related to drug use (e.g., age, region of the country, 
education) and estimating the number of drug users in each State based on 
the number of individuals having had each of the critical characteristics* 
• » * i 

Respondents and Sampling . The entire sample of adults (2/M 1) in the 1972 
survey were used in this study. In addition, a subsampie of <MB youth (12-17 
years) were selected. This subsampie represented all youth who were 
interviewed in a household where an adult also had been interviewed* 

Drugs Investigated * Marijuana, cocaine, heroin, hallucinogens, and volatile 
substances were investigated. These drugs were investigated individually 
as well as grouped as follows: one or more illegal substances; nonmedical 
use of ethical sedatives, tranquilizers, or stimulants; nonmedical use of one 
or more psychotropic drugs (sedatives, tranquilizers, stimulants); one or 
more illegal substance* and/or medical use of psychotropic drugs* 

Two risk factors were also. included in this study: ever used and current use 
^(within the past year). . 

Data/Results . A regression analysis was conducted to predict usage of 
specific drugs according to certain demographic and locational 
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character**!!' ** Marii*»a»a wa* the drug for which the c -fmiielUiion of 
fiiaracferutirs predu M h** t . Houghty l) torrent of the variance- in 
marijuana usage (ever *4* account**! fur by lh« fallowing variable* 
<ag*/*ducat}on< ttu, ra**?/*thme fcroup, family income, community type, 
region, and pen rrtf of po|Hii4fion in collie dormitories), The itrongesi' 
predictor appeared to he whether |he individual was between |«^% ye 4 r* 
old ami a uudent, U*age of tiruff* other than mar^ana was predicted much 

lew lUCfe»*lU|ly, 

CVu e the regression coefficient* had been calculated, it was a simple 
mailer la apply them to *p*< ific State data, add up all of the weighted 
predictor*, and adjust for Male population to provide an estimate of State 
drug me. 



The foregoing *tudie* *rre reviewed Yo jud*c their adequacy a* data base* 
for estimating *he number of youthful drug user* i t n the population. Several 
factors were toruidercd in omening rath study 1 * potential usefulness for 
making projection*, including the respondents selected for study, the 
sampling methodology med, the drug* investigated, and the information 
collected. IViscd on these factors the following conclusion* were derived. 

Treatment-oriented data bases have one major advanlagei the- data are 
collected routinely every year. However, these data bases are not adequate 
for estimating youthful drug abuse for several reasons. 

o The respondents are self-selected and represent a unique 
subpopulation of drug users. 

o Geographical representation is not assured, 

o Generally, published data are not reported with the level of deiai! 
necessary for our estimates (e.g., age, race, or sex of user). 

Therefore, although some of these data could possibly be used to 
corroborate drug use trends, they cannot be the basis from which the 
estimates will be derived. 

Also considered as data sources for the drug use estimates were those 
high^rality surveys which investigated young adults and were national in 
scope. Those studies described in this review all contained sound sampling 
methodologies which made them warrant further attention. However, 
there were several reasons why, as a group, these studies were not suitable 
lor prediction purposes: 

o Generally, the studies were one-shot endeavors. Therefore, it was 
impossible to use the data Jor developing, trend*. 

o The one study that was continued over a period of time did not 
investigate the full age range of interest. 

o The drugs investigated and the information collected were not 
consistent from study to study. ) 
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1'lHf Il*e il*tU*ial kuf tt^uWIeJ tiy Ifws Nallv**aj CoittM*U*U*i ufl* 

M*#irtu4«4 *nj Uwt NalMtal intfilute tftt Ofug At**** Wwtfed Cttflaift 
ftla/a£ tetUtiC* whUtt »H*k« Ifwm Hn*t friiHa&ie tot predicting tutu** dfug 

o*e* 

}r»e*e i^vcyj have ma}*M<Ufted £»**ntiaUy *art%# ftMthat over \Ue 
ftin**}e*r {MtfKmt lHal th** r titer . TMjf ***** ****** limit*! iaitiptmg 
meUwrnSOjugic*, df ug *r»d wutfdjiig uf tj^*f (uft* t The fca*Api*ng 

HtethurtOjOgjr ufcTd ha* fufitiHenMy NMrii a fenJftd Mte whit ft ha* yielded 
frliahfe and valid fe»ulu, AI*o, the *aM>pJu>g frame ha* ade*;uateiy « ovefed 
the maK* geographical <tfea* of th* t*tilr*! Mate*. Another factor which 

ftiake* the*© *|o«1ie* pa/t>vuJa#!y u*«tot I* that gcfvrf ally, in If*cf anal****, 
Ihey highlight Uh? age fang* of interest* 1**21 tea/i. 

There ait *o*be *r« On* (Stent i«?> ffurti year to y*aT whUfi make il Uf«pO**U>i* 

to, ({unjwe ail cirug cUvte* Of aU typei al inJarm*itU*n for every v*ar in 
which si *hftty w»* t cVuk*" f eal* £Ven with thews profilem*, fcOw**£f t in** J?/fc 
and I**?? »ur*eti, in particular, provide a wealth ot data witft which It* 
estimate 0** iujMdier of 13*^1 >^ai , T ui4 d*Mg u*e*% in the future. 

The folio* ing inapter preterm projection* of drug ahu*e for young adult* in 
l'*S* 4 \*nti t and 



' Hrference* in chapter appear m thr tut of IVvj^ Abme Oa t a Source* 
which heftin* on pa^e* 

* A *i*th *urvey in ihi* **ne* wa* cond^*ct*d in However, fhe 
afc not incJixieHJ it\ rrview. 

^ l*leau» fvotrl while M n>a/i j\*a/»a** ii the accepted (untt of ttve word, the 
*pellinu may <:han^e in the co*irie of thi% report in order to preserve the 
form u*e<J m the refer em:** cite^J. 

* t thicai drug* require a preicription* 

^ Proprietary drxtj^i r^n he porch 4%ed without 4 prescript io*-». 
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Projftciiona of QtuQ AUusa 



i:if.4in4li.tfb.Vi i^llii, lf,c Sal«o**| V#»e, * OTV H. A t r J he « h 

Uu »<*«r»»ll-t'l an,! I « e . lr a ir* *\^iHU„Uw, * 

. ,*^-!rHl Uir NaIkiuI I ^ IHvg Abair. » the ^ . 

M, , fejvMf i*fi** Mature* afc,,* f^. >1 ^ g aiSuU4 j 

V,r< 4 } -V,p *rtr mt ril,£ 4 *<-«l <«» f^ij, !?,r \ *U- jn4 I I ? * 

H 4 «4 rtl iraf -oUU * r^t^icM K* all |fic,c * 4 c^ | ;i 

a.Mifi.M, Hi* r*N v.nr S ir^ f irtl r •li.iiaf « of n, 4r i |u4 n 4 ^,cV* | J . „M 

!» 4 »c! .inly ,!m ihct ri/ft tuftey rl4| 4j 

Purr thlfrtrnt inr 4 v«r, ,.f .Jr„ R a !i-.fir »rtr u,nl , t«,i„ lrr.1l t .5 iJ.r | •! *#. 
■V,..! P*/; v^o* f v * !«,r .VMjfi nir M fi..Mr*1 *!min 

l> I * kt'l-r c * airr.. rj « 

Ikjw u-.rr a. fr.wtoj !, , fr:;., f ,;r r5 !, |.«-. t ' f r r.-.Ul .-c , 4^114! 
,,,r 1 *^ K ' ! r.i-fi .:?„, ; ia |r F ,T» a/"-! i^'. », 



VAKI H ANA* 



u-.r-0 ♦^4fiji j4n .i at %.iM»r j*rf.,».I pi i?, rtf | lvPV jVrf^m !t,t« j^. >J 

riMT^?iM IIlf: fu-r-^ t|11 ,j r>;?# ilf!fJ tMf , [¥f( ., f]til . )r c . fu: 

KmT tfir thrrr yr,\f\ rr*w-f !r*!. 
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* ; Table 1 

Percent of Young Adults Who Had Used Marijuana: 
197*, 1976, and 1977 Surveys/ with Changes 




1974-197X Change 
l974-197^Change 
1976-1977 \hange 



+13.1% 
+8.7% 



.TaBle 2, presents population projections for young adults in 1985, 1990, and 
1995. We used, a straight-line approach, based on 1977 reported rates, to 
project lifetime preyalenceLolinarijuana for these age groups., The 
straight-line approachinwivesrmntiplying the most recent reported t 
prevalence rate (i.e., 60,3 percent as reported in 1977) by the projected 
population for various subgroups in 1985, 1990, and *1 995. The product of 
this arithmetic exercise is asset of projections estimating how many young 
adults^ in various subgroups wrU admit to using marijuana in 1985, 1990, and 
1995; in other words, we calculated the estimates presented in table 3 as 
follows; 

.568 (reported prevalence' of marijuana use for 18-21 year-olds-in 1977) 
"1 5,W2,000 (prbjecWd population of 18-21 year-ofds in 19S5) = 
8,772,000 (projected number of 18-21 year-olds in 1985 who ' 
will ad mit toAising marijuana). " 

Using this same approacl-f for 1985, we can estimate that 9,886,000 
individuals 22-25 yeorj/old will admit to some use of marijuana. Estimates 
for 1977 and projections of reported lifetime prevalence for 1985,71990, and 
1995 are presentedon table 3. 

In 1976 and 19771 the National Institute on Drug Abuse also measured 
.lifetime prevalence of marijuana use among several subgroups of young , 
adults including females, males, whites, nonwhites, and young adults living 
in large metropolitan, other metropolitan, and nonmetropolitan areas." . 
Tatle p/esents the percentage of young adults within each subgroup 
admitting to having used marijuana at some point in their lives. ■/■ 



*0 \ 
Table 2 • 

Projection? of Young Adult Populations for 1985, 1990, and 1995 



Year 


> 

18-21 Year-Olds 


22-25 Year-Olds 


1985 


* 15, 


,442* 


16,566 


1990 


14, 


,506 


14,491 .*^< 


1995 


,-12, 


,995 


13,620 * 
V'uM 



♦Mjmbers presented are in thousands, and are based on 
197.7 prevalence rates. 



Table 3 

Number of Young Adults Who Had Used Marijuana . 1977 Survey, 
and Projections for 1-985, 19^0, and 1995 



Year 18-21 Year-Olds' 


22-25 Year-Olds 


1977 ' 9,632* 
1985 . a, 772 
1990 8,239 , 
1995 7,381 

' ' mi 


9,261 
9,989 - 
8,738 
8,333 


♦Numbers presented are in thousands, and are 
1 1977 prevalence rates. 


based on 


Table k 

^ Percent of Young Adults 18 to 25 in Various Subgroups Who Had 
Used Marijuana: 1976 and 1977 Surveys 


Subgroups of Young Adults' 1976 .." 


1977 


• 

Females > 43.6Sft 
Males 59 85ft 
Whites 53. # 6* 
Nonwhites 45.3* 
Large Metropolitan Residents " \ 58.1* 
. Other Metropolitan Residents \ 57.55ft 
p Nonmetropolitah Residents ■ 36.25ft 


54. 4K\ 

64.55ft 

SO'.ISS 

54.4K* 

62. 75ft 

63.25ft 

47.8X 


% .' ' ■ • • . - . • 
*< •. • • • ,45 - " . 




m 





Multiplying the 1977 prevalence rates by the population projections of these 
subgroups of young adults (see appendix A), we can project the number of 
young adults (18-25) in Various subgroups who did admit to having tised 
marijuana in 1977 and who will admit to its use in 1985, 199$ and Y995. 

Table 5 ' 
, • Number of Youn«Adults 18 to 25 in Various Subgroups Who Had 
Used Mariiuana Sjfca77 Survey, and Projections for 1985, 1990, 

and 1995 ' 



Subgroups of Young Adults 


1977 


1985 


1990 


1995 


Females 


8,845* 


8,652 


7,833 


7,229 


Males 


10,633 


10,386 


9,416 


8,724 


Whites 


16,971 


16,090 


14,328 


13,036 


Nonwhites 


2,633 


2,849 


2,805 


2,786 


Large Metropolitan Residents 


7,947 


7,767 


7,036 


. 6,506 


Other Metropolitan Residents 


6,231 


6,089 


5,516 


5,101 


Nonmetropolitan Residents 

0 


4,881 


4,773 ' 


4,324 


3,999 . 



♦Numbers presented are in thousands, and are based on 1977 prevalence rates. 



Use in Past Month 

In 1977, 30.4 percent of the lk-21 year-olds and 24.2 percent of the 22-25 
year-olds reported use of marijuana within the past month. Reported 
• current use of marijuana for 1974-1977 is presented in table 6. 

, . Table 6 ... . 
Percent of Young Adults Using. Marijuana Currently: 1974, 1976 
* ■ and 1 977 Surveys, with Change 



' Year , 


18-21 Year-Olds 


22-25 Year-Olds 


1974 


30.3% 


20.4% 


1976 


. 25.6% 


25.7% 


1977 


30.4% 


24.2% 


1976-1977 Change 


+4.8% 


-1.5% 



46 

57 



Using a level stralght-llne approach to projecting current use In the future. 
*Sm OM w that l " ,9 " 1 approximately 4,694,000 18-21 year-olds and . 
4,009,000 22-25 year-olds will be current marijuana users. Projections of 
current use In 1985, 1990, and 1995 are presented In table 7. 

* * 

Table 7 

Projections of Young Adults Using Marijuana Currently, 
for 1985, 1990, and 1995 



Year 18-21 Year-Olds 22-25 Year-Olds 

* 985 4,694* 



1990 
1995 



4,009 

M10 3,507 
3,950 3,344 



*^mbers presented are In thousands, and are based on 
1977 prevalence rates. * 



In 1976 and 1977 the National Institute on Drug Abuse also measured ' 
current use ;y of marijuana for various subgroups of young adults (see table*). 

Table 8 

' Percent of Young Adults 18 to 25 in Various Subgroups . 
Using Marijuana Currently: 1976 and 1977 Surveys 



Subgroups of Young Adults 1975 



1977 



mils 31 - A * 

Nonwhites g'g g.4% 

Large Metropolitan Residents 29 5% 32*0% 

Other Metropolitan Residents 296* 295% 

Nonmetropolitan Residents 15' s% 
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V 

Table 9 presents estimates of the number of young adults in various 
subgroups who admitted to being current users of marijuana in 1977 and 
who will admit to current use In 1985, 1990, and 1995. 



Tabled 



Number of Young Adults 18 to 25 Using Marijuana Currently, ^ 
,1977 Survey, and Projections for:l985, 1990, and 1995 fijp 



\\0 



Subgroups of Young Adults- 1977 1985 1990 1995 



Females 
Males 
Whites 
Nonwhites 

Large Metropolitan Residents 
Other Metropolitan Residents 
Nonmetropolitan Residents 



3,382* 


3, 


,308 


2,995 


2,766 


5,786 
7,925 


5, 


,652 


5,124 


4,747 


7, 


,603 


. 6,771 


6,160 


1,166 


1, 


,262 


1,243 


1,234 


4,056 


• 3, 


,964 


3,591 


3,321 


2,908 


2: 


,842 


2,575 


2,381 
1,514 


1,848 


1 


,807 


1,638 



"Numbers presented are in thousands, and are based on 
1977 prevalence rates. 

Type of User 

In previous NIDA surveys, respondents described themselves as regular 
users, occasional users, or nonusers with respect to marijuana. Table 10 
identifies the percentage of 18-21 and 22-25 year-olds describing 
themselves as regular or occasional users in 1974-1977. 

Table 10 

Percent of Young Adult? Using Marijuana Regularly or 
Occasionally: 1974, 1976, and 1977 Surveys, with Change 





18-21 


Year-Old 


22-25 Year-Old 


Year 


Regular 
User 


Occasional 
User 


Regular Occasional 
User . User 


1974 
1976 
1977 


10.8% 
6.9% 
13.0% 


27.0% 
22.3% 
23.7% 


6.7% 21.6% 
6.5% 27.4% 
10.7% 22.6% 


1976-1977 Change 


+6.1% 


+1.4% 


+4.2% -4.8% 
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Using a level straight-line approach to projecting t\pe of use In the future, 
we can estimate that In 1985 approximately 2,008,000 Individuals 18-21 
years old and 1,75^,000 individuals 22-25 years old will describe themselves 
as regular marijuana users. Estimates for 1977 and projections l6r 1985. 
1990, and 1995 are presented In table 1 1. 

Table II / 
Number of Young Adults Using Marijuana Regularly or 

Occasionally, 1977 Survey, and Projections for 
» 1985, I990 t and 1995 ! 



18-21 Year-Olds 22-25 Year-Olds 

Regular Occasional Regular Occasional 
Year User User User User 



1977 \ 2,204* 

1985 \ 2,007 

1990 * 1,886 

1995 1,689 



4,578 1,029 3,317 

3,660 1,773 3,744 

3,438 ■ 1,551 3,275 

3,080 1,479 3,123 



Ambers presented are in thousands, and are based on 
1977 prevalence rates. s 



In 1976 and 1977 the National Institute on Drug Abuse also estimated the 
x percentage of young adults in various subgroups who were regular or 
occasional users of marijuana (see table 12), * 

Table 12 

Percent of Young Adults 18 to 25 in Various Subgroups Using 
Marijuana Regularly or Occasionally: 1976 and 1977 Surveys 

v 



V 1976 . 1977 



Subgroup 


Regular 


• Occasional 


Regular 


Occasional . 


Females . 


4.4% 


20.2% 


7.0% 


21.3% 


Males 


8.9% 


29.2% 


17.1% 


25.8% 


Whites 


6.5% 


26.2% 


12.2% 


23.7% 


Nonwhites^ 


6.5% 


20.2% 


10.5% ' 


22.0% 


Large Metropolitan 










Residents 


10.7% 


24.8% 


13.7% 


25.0% 


Other Metropolitan 








Residents 


6.2% 


30.4% 


12.4% 


27.1% 


Nonmetropolitan 










Residents 


3.5% 


15.8% 


8/2% 


is a% 



\ 
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Using the 1977 data as the basis for projecting use, we can estimate the 
number of young adults who will admit to being regular or occasional users 
of marijuana In 1977 and the number who will admit to this behavior in 
1985, 1990, and 1993 (table 13). 

% . " Table 13 

Number of Young Adults 18 to 25 In Various Subgroups Using 
Marijuana Regularly or Occasionally, 1977 Survey, and 
. Projections for 1985, 1990, and 1995 



1977 1983 1990 1993 

Subgroup Regular Occasional Regular Occasional Regular Occasional Regular Occasional 



females 


. 1,1 3a» 


3,463 


1, 


,113 


3,388 


1,008 


3,067 


930 


—i 

2,630 


Hales 


2,Bl9 


4,253 


.2, 


,754 


4,155 


2,'496 


3*767 


2,313 


3,489 


Whites 


'3,404 


6,613 


3, 


,266 


6,343 


2,909 


3,650 


2,646 


3,141 


Nonwhites 


508 


1,063 




550 


1,132 


541 


1,135 


536 


1,127 


Large Metro- 




















politan 
Residents 


1,736 


3,169 


1, 


,697 


3,097 


1,537 


2,806 


1,422 


2,394 


Other Metro- 




















politan 
















1,001 


2,107 


Residents 


1,223 


2,672 


1 


,195 


'2,611 


. 1,082 


2,365 


Nonmetro- 




















politan 
Residents 


837 


1,542 




819 


1,508 


742 


1,366 


686 


1,263 



•Nunfcers presented are in thousands, and are based on 1977 prevalence rates. 



INHALANTS 3 



Lifetime Prevalence • 

In 1977, 10,8 percent of young adults surveyed by the National Institute on 
Drug Abuse admitted to having used inhalants at some time in the past.. 
Applying this figure to population projections for young adults, we can 
estimate that 3^57,000 million young adults will admit to having used 
inhalants in 1985, The corresponding estimates for 199(^nd 1995, 
respectively, are 3,132,000 and 2,896,000, 

Using prevalence rates reported in 1977 with a level straight -line projection 
technique, we can estimate the number of young adults who will have used 
inhalants in the future. Table 1* presents the 1976 and 1977 reported 
prevalence rates and table 15 presents estimates of the number of young 
adults in various subgroups who admitted to having used inhalants in 1977 
and who will admit to their use in 1985, 1990, and 1995, 
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Table U . 

Percent o! Young Adults 18 to jtt In Various Subgroup* Who Had Used 
Inrmlnntsi 1976 and 1977 Surveys 1 



Subgroups of Young Adults 



1976 



1977 



Females 
Males 
Whites 
Nonwhites 

Large Metropolitan Residents 
Other Metropolitan Residents 
Nonmetropolitan Residents 



5;6*r 
9.9% 
8.3X 
5. IX 
10.8% 
8.3* 
3.7% 



8.0* 
14.4* 
11.2* 
10.7* 
10.7* 
13,7* 

7.1* 



Table 15 

Number of Young Adults 18 to 25 in/Various Subgroups Who Had Used 
Inhalants , 1977 Survey, and Projections for 1985, 1990, and 1995 



Subgroups of Young Adilts 



1?77 



1985 



1990 



1995 



Females i ( 301* 1,272 1,152 

Males £,374 3,319 2,102 

whites / 3,125 2,998 2,670 

Nonwhites / 518 560—, 552 

Large Metropolitan Residents j 1,356 l f 3Z!> 1,201 

Other Metropolitan Residents \ 1,351 1,320' 1,196 

Nonmetropolitan Residents J 725 709 642 



1,063 
1,948 
2,4^9 

548 
1,110 
1,106 ■ 

594 



•timbers presented are in thousands, and are based on 
1977 prevalence rates, 



Use in Past Month 



A very small percentage of young adults.admitted to current use of 
inhalants in 1976, and in 1977 this percentage dropped below one percent. 
Using the 1977 reported figures (table 16), we can project the number of 
young adults, in various subgroups, who did admit to being current users of 
inhalants in 1977 and who will admit to current use in 1985, I990,and 1995 
(table 17). In 1985 the number of current young adult users of inhalants is 
projected to be approximately 161,000, 
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Table 16 

Percent of Young Adult* 18 to 23 thing Inhalants Currently! 
1976 and 1977 Surveys 



Subgroups of Yoyog Adults 


1976 


1977 


Females 


.3* 




Males . 


c i.ox 


.5% 


Whites 




.3% 


Nonwhites 


} .4% 


m 


Large Metropolitan Residents 


{ .6% 


.4% 


' Other Metropolitan Residents 


1.1% 





Nonmetropolit.an Residents 
1 " 



* Table 17 

Number of Young Adults 18 to 25 in Various Subgroups Using 
Inhalants Currently, 1977 Survey, and Projections for 1983, 
1990, and 1993 



Subgroups of Young Adults 


1977 


1985 


1990 


1995 


Females 










Males 


82* 


81 v 


73 


68 


Whites 


84 


80 


72 


65 


Nonwhites 










Large Metropolitan Residents 


51 


50 






Other Metropolitan Residents 


30 


29 


A i 




Nonmetropolitan Residents 










•Numbers presented are in thousands, 


and are based on 



Type of User 

In the 1977 NIDA survey, i.6 percent of young adults surveyed described 
themselves as occasional users of inhalants; ho young adults surveyed 
_rep orted re gular jjse_oJ inhalants. Using the 1977 data (table 18)f\we can 

f>roject the number of young adult occasional users in various subgroupings 
table 19). In 1985, the number of young adult users who will describe 
themselves as occasional users is projected to be approximately 512,000. 
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Table 18 

Percent of Young Adult • 18 to 25 In Various Subgroup* Uilng 
Inhalant* Regularly or Qccanlonailyi J976 and 1977 Survey* 



5ut>QfQUP 



Regular 
User 



197/5 



Decagonal 
User 



regular 
User 



19 I T 

OccaiTonaT 



U*»r 



Females - t j% 

Voltes - 
Nonwhltes ■ - 

large Metropolitan * * 

Residents 
Other Metropolitan 

Residents . m7% 2 B% 

Nonmetropolltan 

.9% 



.0* 
2.4% 
1,9* 



.7* 



Residents - 



Table 19 

Number of Young Adults 18 to 25 In Various Subgroups Using 
Inhalants Regularly or Occasionally, 1977 Survey, and 
Projections for 1985, 1990, and 1995 



Subgroup 


1977 


1985 


1990 


1WJ 


Regular Occasional 


Regular Occasional 


Regular Occasional 


Regular Occasional 


Females 

Males 

whites 

NonwMtei 

Large ^tropoli- 

tan Residents 
Other *jtropoll- 

tan Residents 
Nbnmetropolltan 

Residents 


130* 
396 
531 

89 
276 
92 


. 127 

386 

X)? / 

87 * — 
270 
' 90 


' :" l 5 - 
^ - '. ,» 

244 

• - • 81 


* \ " 

106 
325 
412 

73 
226 
75 



nunbers presented are in thousands, and are based onH977 prevalence rates. 



HALLUCINOGENS* 



Lifetime Prevalence 

4 

In 1977, 194 percent of young adults surveyed by the National Institute on 
Drug Abuse admitted to having used hallucinogens at some time in the past. 
Applying this figure to population projections for young adults, we can 
project that 6,209,000 young adults will admit to having used hallucinogens^ 
in 1985. The corresponding projections for 1990 and 1995, respectively, are 
5,626,000 and 5,202,000. 
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Using prevalence rate* reported in p)77 with a level Mraight*line projection 
technique, we can project the number of young adult* in various subgroups, 
-V who wilt have used hallucinogen in the future. Table 20 present* the 
ant) W7 reported prevalence rates and table 21 present* projections of the 
number of young adult* in various subgroups w *»° did admit to having used 
hallucinogens in and who will admit to their use in I'm, WQ and |M5, 

Table 20 

Percent of Young Adulti It to 25 In Various Subgroup* Who Mad 
U**d M a |lucinogen« 1976 and 1977 Surveys 



Subgroups of Young Adults 1976 1977* 



Females 14, 8% 14, AX 

Males 19,2% 25. 6X 

- Whites 7,9% 21.3% 

Nonwhites % 7,9% 11.6% 

Large Metropolitan Residents 18,7% 19.8% 

Other tetropolitan fle^idents 20.8% J?3.6% 

Nonmetropolitan Residents 9.9% 13.2% 



Table 21 

Number of Young Adults 18 to 23 in Various.Subgroups Who Had 
Us *d Hallucinogens , 1977 Survey, and Projections for 1983, 
1990, and 1995 



Subgroups of Young Adults 


1977 


1985 ' 


1990 


1995 


Females - 


2,341* 


2, 


,290 , 


2,073 


1,914 


Males 


4,220 




,122 


3,737 


3,462 


Whites 


5,944 


5, 


,702 


5,078 


4,620 


Nonwhites 


561 




607 


598 


574 


Large Metropolitan Residents 


2,509 


2, 


,453 


2,222 


2,055 


Other Metropolitan Residents 


2,346 


2, 


,293 


S.077 


1,921 


Nonmetropolitan Residents 


1,348 


1, 


,318 


,11,194 


1,104 



•Ntimbers presented are in thousands, and are based on 
1977 prevalence rates. . 
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> 

lev* than lwp per rem of the fenufe young aduJu and three percent of the 
( tM4le ypijtig aifuM* Admit 1*1 iu current u>e of lulh* inogem |n *<ul lit? 
(Utile 27). Using Itiii Wf repor teO figure*, we can project the number of 
young adult*, in v<tr mbgroups, who did admit to Mjinjt current inert of 
hallucinogen* in |-I7> an«i who will admit in current me in WO 4ml 

(table 21). In I'JIO Utr number of rur r rfif young adult t»rr% of 
hallucinogen* U pro|e< ted in he Approximately 706,000, 

Table 22 

Percent of Young Adult* lit to 23 in V of join Subgroup* Who Had Used 
HdlltH rmo ynja 1976 and J977 Virvry* 



SUKjroups of Young Adult S 



197* 



1977 



whites 
Nunwhljtes 

Uryt? Metropolitan Resilient* 
Other Nfc*tropol itan Resident* 
Nonmet ropo 1 1 1 an Ro«> iu7?ntr» 



1.2% 

?.n 
1.8* 

1. ;-% 

2. V| 



1.4% 
3.0* 

?.u 

1.9% 
?,4% 
?,o% 

1.7% 



Tabic 23 

Number of Young Adults IS to 2#jg*anous Subgroups Using 
HaliuctnoKcm Currently, 1977 Sulttjftnd Projections for 1935, 
4 1990, and ft" 



^joqrouoo of Ycwanq Adults 



Female*. 
Ma lei 
whites 
Noriwhlte'3 ' 

Large Metropolis Heslaents 
Other Metrecoiitan Residents 
NorwnetroDOlitan Residents 



1977 


1985 


1990 


1995 


228 • 


223 


202 


1U6 


495 


48) 


45a 


406 


586 


56? 


501 


456 


9?. 


100 


93 


97 


304 


297 


269 


249 




193 


175 


161 


74 


170 


154 


142 



•i^nbers presented are in thousands, and are based on 
1977 prevalence rates, 

Type of User 

In the 1977 NIDA survey, 7.0 percent of, young adults described themselves 
as occasional users of hallucinogens; less than one percent described 
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iteHtttfUtf! 4* f*nuUf uieri o{ MUxM****"*, U|jng in* 1*77 04(4 tttbi* 
J*| ** C4« pfojfc? tr* iumtbrf uf >i>i*r^$ |« v4fUH## tubgroup* *ta ilia 

ite*:rite u*m**w#* 41 lu^iaf i*v*muih#| mm** u| MtMtiau^m 1*7/ 
404 *f» **u 4*ioui !*> iM* bchavu* *** fMtwf« **4#* tt4bi* to ik* 

HM'»>t»<f ut.yiHjf^ auJuiu %to tic* fit* irtriM%c|v«« 4* regular u*eri or 
ftaJl^iftogefV* j* project**! |*> #|*f>r tffcjfMtf ly I?, 000, flu numb*f 8* 
fr*H#«fl 4*JulU toftO »j|| deta/ribe trtfih&*i*ti* 41 PCf AitytfUiJ il*ef* ih ir*4t mih^ 
**ar ii projected to be 2,2% 1,000, 

table 

Percent o| Voting Adult* II fa 2* in Veriou* Subgroup* U*jng 
!iSll^£2S?£E&! We(MUr|y or tYc&»h*t4M}t lv/<» 4**1 1*7/ Survey* 



, . ^J£7£ ; ti/? 

Regular £k>caUo*ttT Rogutar 0c : eW*to**l 
Subgroup* u^t • User User • u«r 



F«ml«a ,4 - 4.4* • 4.33* 

Males **<*n . * 4.9* .2* 9.^k 

wMte* ' - 6.U .1* 7.5* 

Nonwfiites - 2.5* « 4,** 

Largo Hctropoli- 

tan Rosldenta f ~ U 6.1* 

Other Kotropoll* 1 

tan Residents - 7.7% .2* 9.1% 

Norwrtropolitan 

Resists - 3.5* - 3.U 



Table 2} 

Number ol Young Adult* 18 to 25 in Various Subgroup* U*ing 
Hallucinogens Regularly or Occasionally, 1977 Survey, and 
Projections tor 19S\ IW, and 1993 



jv i.vi* i,*4* 1.402 i.j»t 

e»tt«* ?» 2.091 2? J t aw :« n 

Har**ll»i . 21* - 2H . }%} - j*} 

Urn »*lr>- 
po 11 tan 

A**iJ*>t* 1J 77) 12 7* 11 a«i 10 *W 

0t*» r *tn). 
poll tm 

»»*id*>t* 20 »»7 l» 177 17 U 754 

Nunattro- 
polltin 

' "Rrmiainti 571 - »♦ *41 427 
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I'jSyjSSi ,A|7; Virvry, am! Projection* fof I^SI, |f*0, ar*f irM 
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Lijroc MrtrflpoliUn Ri?*;itJrMt-s 
Other t rope 11 tan Hr^ldrnts 



•firijeru presc-ntrd in ttvxji.in^, ornJ are havsi 
. 1977 prt?valenct? rates, 

37 e . 



4 4 03"> 

910 
* ,V6*> 
1.903 
1.113 



.\1^1 
3,94!. 
ft } t G33 

95> 

l.fiva 



9**0 
V6« 



i,7a: 

3.3U 
4,076 

l.V^i 
912 
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Use in v Past Month ' » .. ' " , 

. ■„ ■ : f 
Approximately two percent of the females and six percent of the males 
surveyed admitted to current % use of cocaine in 1977 (table 28). Using the 
1977 reported' figuresi we can,project the -number of«young adults, in various' 
'subgroups, who dicf admit to being current users of cocaine in 1977 or who 
will admit to curreg? use in 198*5, 1990, and 1995 (table 29). In 1985 the 
number of current young adult users of cocaine is projected to be 
approximately 1,204,000. . ( . . 

Table 28 

Percent of Young Adults 18 to 25 in Various Subgroups Using ( 
Cocaine Currently: 1 976 and 1 977 Surveys 



Subgroup? of >oung Adults 1976 - * \ 1977; 



Females « : u / : 1.5% .1.6% 

Mstfes '■:>.- j " 2:6X 5.9* 

Whites , . • • 2.0% 3.5% 

NonWhitei I, 3.1% \ 5A% 

Large Metrdpblitan'Residerits ' - ■ ' : 

Other Metropolitan Residents^ S : 7 1.6% .2.7% 

Nonmetropolitan Resident^ / - 1.0% - , 1.5% 



" Table 29 / ; 

Number of Young Adults 18 to 25 in Various Subgroups Using Cocaine 
: Currently, 1977 Survey, and Projections for 1985, 1990, and 1995 



Subgroups o£ Young 1 Adults 



1977 


1985 


1990 


1995 


' a, 

260* 


• 254, * 


230 


213 


973 


■: 950 


861 


798 


'977 , 


: 937 - 


-834 : 


759 


261 


' 283 


278 


277 


773 


756 


685 


633 


266. 


260 


236 


218 


153 


150 . 


IX . . 


125 



Females » * 

Males , 
Whites . " 
Nonwhites 

targe Metropolitan Residents 
Other Metropolitan Residents 
Nonmetropolitan Residents 

r > • ■ ■ " — t ' .. - 

.♦Numbers presented are' in thousands , and are ; based on 
1977 prevalence rates. „, 

■ - u ' . 'vr. „** -.•'■•f ■ *%«f> ■■ 
■ Type of Use : ... v ^W$&?ijS-' 

■ ■ f , , * ■ "■■ '* 

In the 1977 NIDA survey, $v^||rcent of young adults surveyed described 
themselves' as occasional use£S*bf 'cocaine; less than one percent described 
themselves as regular users^bf cocaine. Usifi^the 1977 data (table, 30) we 



can project the number of young adults in various subgroups who did 
describe themselves as regular and occasional users^f cocaine In 1977 or 
who will admit to this behavior In tuture years (table 31). In 1985, the 
number of young adults who will describe themselves asregular users of 
cocalne-ls projected Xo be approximately 81,000.' The number of young 
adults who will describe themselves as ocakionai users in 1985 is projected 
tabe 2,849,000. < ' K J 

• . » Table 30 - 

Percent of Young Adults 18 to 25 in Various Subgroups Using 
Cocaine Regularly or Occasionally: 1976 and 1977 Surveys 



Subgroups. 



1976- 

Regular Occasional 



User 



User. 



1977 . 
Regular Occasional 



User 



User 



FemSles 
Males 
Whites 
Nonwhites 
Large Metro- 
" politan Residents 
Other Metro- 
politan Residents 
Nonmetropolitan 
..Residents 



.1% 
1.5% 



.1* 



.1% 



9.2% 
7. IX 
4. i\% 

9.5% 

7i.2% 

3.1% 



.5% 
.1% 
.8% 

.5% 

.2% 



5.3% ' 
12.8% , 
B.8% 
8.8% v 

8.8X ; 

5.3% 



■ ' • T Table 31 

Number of Young AdiiJ^Jg to 2 ^ in Various Subgroups Using 
■-■ Cocaine Regularly St Occasionally, 1 977 Survey, and " 
Projections fot\ 1985, 1.990, and 1995 



19 ?7 1985 • : ' ' 1990 ' ' 1995 (■ ' 

SutHIW) Regular Occasional Regular Occasional Regular .Occasional .Regular Occasional 



Females 
Males 
Whites , 
'Nonwhites 
Large Metr- 
opolitan ^' 

Residents 
Other Metro- 
' politan 

Residents 
Nonmetro- 

poll ton .■ 

Residents. 



82* 
28 
■ 39 



63 



20 



862 
2,110 
2,456 

423 



1,445 



368 



■541 



81 
27 ' 
42 



■ 843 
2,061 
2,356 
461 



1,412 

848 ' 
* 329 



73 
24 • 
41 



56 
17 



763 . 
1, 869 ' 
2,098. 

'454 



1,279 
768 
- 479 



68 
22 
41 



52 
16 



704 
1,731 
1,909 

451 



1,183 



443 



' . - " ■■ - — r J r T r * : ' 7 

■ "lumbers presented .are in thousands/ and are based on 197,7 prevalence rates. 



HEROIN 



The validity of the survey data on herpin use is highly questionable due to 
severe underreporting of use^ Therefore, the predictions presented below 
for young adults 1 use of heroin must fye interpreted cautiously. 

Lifetime Prevalence . „ 

In 1977, 3.2 percent of the young adults surveyed by the National Institute 
on Drug Abuse admitted to having used heroin at some time in the past. 
Applying this' figure to population projections for' young adults, 'we can 
predict that approximately 1,024,000 young adults will admit to having used 
heroin in 1985. The corresponding projections for 1990 and 1995, , 
respectively, are 928,000 and 858,000. • v» 

Using prevalence rates reported in 1977 with a level straight-line 
projections technique, we can project the number of young adults, in various* 
subgroups, who will have used heroin in the future. Table 32 presents the 
1976 and 1977 reported prevalence rates and table 33 presents predictions 
of the number of young adults in various subgroups who did admit to having 
used heroin in 1977 or who will admit to its use'in 1985, 1990 and 1995. 

• , * ^ . 

Table 32 

Percent of Young Adults 18 to 25 in Various Subgroups Who Had 
Used Heroin: 1276 and 1977 Surveys 

— — x ' ^ — — 

Subgroups of Young Adults 1976 1977 . * 



Females 


2.2% 


1.6%, 


Males 


5.4X 


• 5.7% 


Whites 


3.9% 


3.3% 


Nonwhites 


2.2% 


5.7% 


Large Metropolitan Residents 


4.4% 


* 4.4% 


Other Metropolitan Residents 


4.7% 


3.8% 


Nonmetropolitan Residents 


1.6% 


2.1% ' 



Tabl£33 

Number of Young Adults 18 to 25 in Various Subgroups Who Had Used * 
Heroip , 1977 Survey, and Projections for i985, 1990, and 1995 



Subgroups of Young Adults 


' 1977 


*1?85 


1990 - 


1995 


Females " 


260* 


254 


230 • 


213 


Males 


•940 


918 


832 


771 


Whites* 


921 


883 


787 


716 


Nonwhites 


276 


299 


294 


292, 


Large Metropolitan .Residents 


558 


545 


494 


457 


Otfter Metropolitan Residents'' 


375 


366 


332 


307 s 


Nonrhetropolitan Residents 


256 


210 ; 


190 


176 


♦Number^ presented are in 
•1977 prevalence rates. 


thousands, 
* 


and are 


based on 
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Use in Past Month 



Less tlpan one percent of the young adults surveyed admitted to current use 
of heroin in 1977 (table V*). Using the 1.977 reported figures, we can project 
the number oi young adults, in various subgroups, who did admit to being 
current users of heroin In 1977 or who will admit to current use in 19S5, 
1990 and 1995 (Table 35). In 1985, the number of current, young adult users 
of heroin is projected to be approximately 1 1 3,000. 

j* \ Table 3<f 

Percent of Young Ackilts.18 to 25 in Various Subgroups Using Heroin 
Currently: 1976 and 1*977 Surveys 



Subgroups of Young Adults .1976 1977 



emales 

Males # - ,7% 

Whites - ,356 

Nonwhites - ,Q% 

Large Metropolitan Residents - ' ,3% 

Other Metropolitan Residents - ,5% 

Nonmetropolitan Residents - - . 



Table 35 

Number of Young Adults 18 to 25 in Various Subgroups Using Heroin 
Currently, 1977 Sur,ve>, and Projections for 1985, 1990, and 1995 



] Subgroups of Young Adults 


1977 


1985 


1990 


1995 


Females 










Males 


115* 


113 


102 


95 


Whites 


■ 84 


80 


72 


65 


Nonwhites 


39 


42 


41 


41 


Large Metropolitan Residents 


38' 


37 




31 


Other Metropolitan Residents 


49 


48 


44 


. 40 4 


Nonmetropolitan Residents 










♦Numbers presented are in 
1977 prevalence rates. 
»% 


thousands, 
« 


and are 


based on 





Type of Use 



In 1977, less than one percent of the young adults surveye^described 
themselves as regular or occasional users of heroin. ^Jsmg 1977 data. (table 
36), we can project ttfe number of young adults, in Various subgroups, who 
did describe themselves as regular or occasional usqls of heroin in 1977 and 
who will admit to this behavior in future years (table 37). In 1985 the 
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number of'young adults who will describe themselves as regular users of 
heroin Is projected to oe approximately 48,000. The number of young adults 
who will describe themselves as occasional users in 1985 Is projected to be 
225,000. * 

j 

Table 36 ' 
Percent of Young Adults 18 to 25 In Various Subgroups Using Heroin 
Regularly or Occasionally* 1976 and 1977 Surveys 



1976 1^77 



Subgroups 



Females 

Males 

Whites 

Nonwhites 

Large Metro- 
politan Residents 

Other Metro- 
politan Residents 

Nonmetropolitan 
Residents 



Regular Occasional 
User " User 



.4% 
.6% - 
.6% 
. .3% 

.6% 

M 



Regular Occasiona 
User' User 



.3* 


M 




1.0% 


.IX 


.3% 


.AX 


2.7% 


.5X 


.5% 




1.2% 



Table 37 t . . 

Number of Young Adults 18 to 25 in Various Subgroups^ing Hefoin 
Regularly or (Occasionally, 1977 Survey, and Projections for 
1985, 1990, and 1995 



1977' 1985 1990 1995 

Subgroup Regular Occasional Regular Occasional Regular Occasional Regular_.pcpaaional. 



Females 


49* 


65 


48 


64 


43 




58 


40 


53 


Males 




165 




161 






146 




135 


whites 


28 


84 


27 


80 


24 




. 72 


22 


65 


Nonwhites 


19 


131 


21 


141 


' 21 




139 


20 


138 


Large Metro- 




















politan 






0 














Residents 


63 


63 


62 


62 


56 


. 56 


52 


52 


Other Metro- 


















politan 




















Residents 




118 




116 






105 




97 



Nonmetropolitan 
Residents 



•Numbers presented are in thousands, and are based on 
1977 prevalence rates. 



OTHER OPIATES* 



Lifetime Prevalence 

In 1977, 1 3. 1 percent pt the young adults surveyed by the National Institute 
on Drug Abuse admitted to having used other opiates at some time in the 
past. Applying this figure to population projections for young adults, we 
can project that approximately ^,193,000 young adults will admit to having 
used other opiates in 1985. The corresponding projections for 1990 and 
1995, respectively, are' 3,799,000 and 3,153,000. 
\ 

Using prevalence rates reported in 1977 with- a level straight-line projection 
technique we can project, the number of young adults, in various, subgroups, ". 
who will have used other opiates* in the future. Table 38 presents the 1976 , 
and! 1977 reported prevalence rates and table 39 presents projections of the 
number of young adults, in. various subgroups, who did adrrtit to having used, 
other opiates in 197/ r and who will admit to their use in 1985, 1990, and 1995 
f 

i , Table 38 

■ r Percent of Young Admits 18 to 25 in Various Subgroups Who 
Had Used Other Opiates : 1976 and 1977 Surveys 

_[/ " '. ' I. 



Subgroups of Young 'Adults * 1976 1977 



Females < 8.9% 8.7% 

Males - ' 17.3% 17.8% 

--Whites — = — 13.5% 13.2% 

Nonwhites 12,8% -12.4% 

Large Metropolitan, Residents 15.0% 13.4% 

Otfjer Metropolitan" Residents 16.8% 15.3% 

'.Nohmetropontan Residents . , 5.8% ■ 8,6% 



Table 39 

Number of Young Adults 18 to 25 in Various Subgroups Who Had 
. Used Other Opiates , 1977 Survey, and Projections for 
1985, 1990, and 1995 



' Subgroups of Young Adults 1977 1985 1990 ■ 1995 



Females " ... 


1,415* 


4,384 


l',253. - 


1,156 


Males 


,2,934 


2,866 


2,599 


2,407 


Whites 


3,683 


3,534 


3,147 


2,863 


Nonwhites 


,600 


649 


639 


635 


Large Metropolitan Residents 


1,698 


' 1,660 


1,50.4 


-1,391 


Other Metropolitan Residents 


1,508 — 


~~~~T,335 


1,235 


Nonmetropoli.tan- Residents"' ' . 


878 


85$ 


778 


719 













T " z : : ~ r 

♦Numbers presented are in thousands, and are based .oh 
1977 prevalence rates* . 
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Use In Past Month „ 

* " 
Less than one percent of the younfl adults surveyed admitted to current use 
of other opiates in M7. Using the 1977 reported figures (table 40), we can 
project the number of ypung adults, in various subgroups, who did admit to 
being current users of other opiates in 1977 and who will admit to current 
use in 1985, 1990,and 1995 (table 41), In 1985, the number of current, young 
adult users of other opiates is projected to be 352,000. 



Table 40 

Percent of Young Adults 18 to 25 fn Various Subgroups Using Other 
Opiates Currently: 1976 and 1977 Surveys 



Subgroups or Young Adults 1976 - * 1977 



Females ,q% ,q% 

^les 2.2% '1.4% 

whl tes 1.8* i.q% 

Nonwhites ,3% ,9% 

Large Metropolitan Residents 1.1* ',6% 

Other Metropolitan Residents 1.5% 1.7% 

Nonmetropolitan Residents 2.0% .5% 



Table <fl 

Number of Young Adults 18 to 25 in Various Subgroups Using Other 
Opiates Currently, 1977..$urvey,.and Projections for ~ 
1985, 1990, and 1995 



) 



Subgroups of Young Adults 


1977 


1985 


1990 


1995 


Females 


130*. 


127 


115 


106 


Males 


231 


225 


204 


189 


Whites' 


279 


268 


238 


217 


Nonwhites 


44 


47 


46 - 


46 


Large Metropolitan Residents - 


76 


" 74 


' 67 


62 


Other Metropolitan Residents 


168 


164 


* 148 


137 


Nonmetropolitan Residents 


51 


50- 


45 


. 42 


"Numbers presented are in 
1977 prevalence rates. 


thousands, 


and are 


based on 
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Type of Use 



In 1977, 4,3 percent of the vouhk adults surveyed described themselves as 
occasional: users of other opiates, Usln^ the, 1977 data (table 42) we can 
project the humbet , of young adults, In various subgroups, who did describe 
themselves as regular or occasional users of other opiates In 1977 and who 
will admit to this behavior in 1985, 1990, and 1995 (table 43). In 1985, the 
number of young adults who will describe themselves as regular users of 
other opiates is projected to be approximately 48,000, The number of young 
adults who will describe themselves as occasional users of other opiates in 
1985 is projected to be 1,376,000, • 

Table 42 

^ Percent of Young Adults 18 to 25 in Various Subgroups Using , 
Other Opiates Regularly or Occasionally; 1976 and 1977 Surveys 



Subgroups 



; 1976 

Regular 
User 



"Occasional 
User 



1977 

Regular^ Occasional 



User 



User 



Females 


.1% 


1.9% 


.3% 


Males - 




5.4% 




Whites 


.1% 


4.0% 


.2% 


Nonwhites 




: 2.3% 




.Large Metropolitan , 






Residents 




5.2% 


,.2% 


Other Metropolitan • 






Residents 




-2.8%: 


.1% 


Nonmetropolitan 






Residents — M 


)- ;2% - 


'"""TM — 





2.8% 
6.0% 
4.5% 
3.3% 

3.2% 

6.3% 

2.6% 



^^Tabie 43' 

Number of Young AtJufi* 18 to 25 in Various Subgroups Using 
Other Opiates Reft/flarly or Occasionally, 1977 Survey*, 
and Projections for 1985, 1990, and 1995 



1985 



1990 



1995 



.Subgroup Regular Occasional Regular Occasional Regular Occasional - Regular Occasional 



females 


49* 


455 


48 


445 


43 


403 


40 


372 


Males 




989 




966 




876 




■ 812 


Whites 


56 


1,256 


54 


1,205 


48 


' 1,073 


43 


976 


Nonwhites 




160 




173 




170 




169 


Large Metro- 
















politan 


















, Residents 


25 


406 


25 


396 


22 


359 


21 


332 


Other Metro- 
















politan 


















Residents 


.,10 


621 


10 


607 


9 


550 






Nonmetro- 
















politan 


















Residents 




266 




260 




235 




218 



•l^jmt^ers presented are in thousands, and are based on 
1977 prevalence rates. 
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Summary 

The projections of'drug abuse presented In this chapter are based on 1977 
reported rates of drug abuse. It should be noted that the preliminary results 
of the 1979 Wational Survey of Drug Abuse Indicate an increase in drug • ' 
abuse rates since 1977. Therefore, the projections for 1983, 1990, and 1993 
presented herein are conservative. It can be expected that if straight-line 
projections of drug abuse were calculated using 1979 data, the number of 
young adult drug abuser* in future years would be larger. However, the 
projections presented herein are adequate for broad planning purposes. 



FOOTNOTES 

1 A sixth survey in this series was conducted in 1979; however, the data are 
not yet available for review. j + 

j / * 

2 In 1977, 1976, and 197^ marijuana and hashish were treated as separate 
categoriesjfturing the data collection phase. However, for purppses of 
this report, these two substances have been combined under the tlrug 
category "marijuana." 

In 1977 and 1976 inhalants were defined as "Glue of some other 
substances that people inhale for klck^or to get high. Besides glue, there 
are things like gasoline, some aerosols, nitrous oxide", amyl nitrite (which 
is also called 'poppers') and other solvents*" 

In 1977 and 1976 hallucinogens were defined as "LSD and other 
hallucinogens like mescaline, peyote, psilocybin, and DMT." 



5 In 1977 and 1976 other opiates were defined as "Opium or other drugs 
containing opium and its derivatives. They are usually in the form of 
prescription cough syrups, pain killers, or stomach medicines— things like 
morphine, codeine, dilaudid, demerol^ and paregoric. Although they are 
frequently prescribed for medical reasons, these questions ask about the 
use of these drugs ifor nonmedical purposes— that is, for kicks or for highs, 
to gain insight or pleasure." Also included were hycodan, laudanum, and 
talwin. f < 
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Chapter 5 

Overview of Drug Abuse Trends 
and Recommendations for Additional Research 

Overview of Drug Abuse Trends 

Previous research indicates there is a relationship between nonmedical use 
of drugs and age, with the highest percentage of drug abusers included in the 
young adult (1H-2J years old) population. The population projections 
r presented in appendix A to this report clearly point to the decline in the size 
, of the young adult population between now and 1995. Given these two facts, 
it is reasonable to assume that the number of young adult drug abusers will 
also decline between now and 1995^ 

This study Is based on the assumption that rates of drug abuse/reported in 
1977 will remain stable; and, therefore, the number of young adult drug 
abusers can be expected to decline continually between the present and 
1995. This trend is demonstrated by many of the tables presented in chapter 
4. A decline in the number of young adult drug abusers can be expected 
across most subgroups (e.g., both males and females) with one notable 
exception. The size of the nonwhite young adult population, unlike other 
subgroups of young adults, is projected to grow in future years. Much of this 
#-T;rowth can be attributed to the changing structure of the Hispanic 

population. In fact, demographers generally agree that American residents 
of Hispanic origin will probably outnumber America Blacks before 1990. 
" While consistently high birth rates contribute to the rapid expansion of the 
Hispanic population, illegal immigration is the largest single growth factor, 
accounting since 1970 for more than 50 percent of the population increase. 
It is difficult to estimate the total significance and extent of illegal 
^immigration as a growth factor, but it is certainly a major one. 
Historically, a very large proportion of these illegal immigrants have been 
young males and there is no reason t o believe that this trend will not 
continue. 

While the number of young adult drug abusers, overall, may decline in the 
next decade, it is difficult to estimate with any precision the shape of the 
drug abuse problem among this group. If earlier trends continue to repeat 
themselves, the following patterns of drug abuse may emerge: 

o Regular use of marijuana will be on the upswing but the ^ 
percentage of occasional users should stabilize. 

o Use of hallucinogens should not change dramatically. 

^ o The percentage of cocaine users, particularly occasional users, 
will increase over the next decade. 

o The percentage of young adults using heroin and other opiates 
should not change dramatically. 
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These observations should be interpreted rcttit ionsly, of course, because » 
th^re are any number of demographic and sociological phenomena that could 
influence future drug abuse pat tt*r fis among young adults, As chapter 2 of 
this report suggests, fertility rates in the near future, mortality rates among 
young adults, new waves of immigration, th« extent of grographlc mobility 
experienced within this country, the changing family structure, and career 
patterns for young adults should he monitored closely in the coining yrars.* 
In order to support this effort, an alternative methodology for developing 
projections of drug abuse would nerd to be developed. 

Additional Work t o Ac c o m pi i shed 

Several alternative approaches to projecting drug abuse in the future were 
reviewed in designing this study. The most straightforward approach to 
making projections is to apply the current levels of reported drug abuse to 
population projections in order to estimate the numbers'of drug abusers a t 
future points in time. 

A sreond approach is to use data collected at several points in time to 
document trends. When such data are available, one can study the direction 
and magnitude of change in the level of drug abuse 'over time and assume 
that tins same pattern will continue in the future. With this approach one 
could modify the most recently reported level of drug abuse and multiply 
the modified percentage by population projections to estimate the number 
of drug abusers in the future. 

Using a third approach, one could identify a number of demographic and 
sociological issues winch might potentially affect future patterns of drug 
abuse. Each issue could be analyzed and a set of hypotheses developed 
which express the relationship between drug abuse and changing social 
phenomena. Statistical equations could be developed to express these 
relationships; and these equations, factored with population projections, 
would generate another set tit projections of future drug abuse. 

Within the scope ofvthis-STutfy and the confines of. the drug abuse data bases 
already established! pritnarily-the first approach was used to develop the 
drug abuse projections presented here. This approach produces modest 
projections which will be useful for planning drug prevention and treatment 
strategies over the next decade. At the same time, this approach and the 
second one described above have two major limitations: 

^ o They assume that current trends will continue, a sometimes 
misleading assumption; and 

o They do not account for other significant demographic and 
sociological changes in the future. 

Because the demographics of the 1970's were- surprising to many--baby boom 
turned baby bust, population redistributions from North to South, shrinkage 
in the average household size, and significant increases in the number of 
females in the work force—it is important to anticipate similar changes in 
the 1980*5 in an effort to improve the reliability of projections of future 
drug abuse. The modeling technique, presented as a third projection 
technique above, would take into consideration a range of demographic 
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and sociological tuuefc Such an approach would increase ihe accuracy with 
which changing drug abuse pattern* over the ne*t decade can he 
anticipated* TtU* approach would alio make clear the critical demographic 
and sociological issues which should he monitored and tracked on a periodic 
bash over the ne*t 10 to h years as both short- and long-term plans are 
discussed. Additionally, development of such a model would enable us to 
plot alternative change* in drug abuse pattern* in future year*. The review 
of population trench, the analysis of eating drug abuse data sets, and the 
conservative projection* of drug abuse presented in this report represent 
important steps in this direction. 
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APPENDIX A 
POPULATION PROJECTIONS FOR 
YOUNG ADULTS FOR 1903, 1990, AM) 199$ 
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•• Chart. II* Pr<Djected°^opulation^Pyramids: 19S0 & 1990 
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Chart V. Teenage Birth! Rates 
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Chart VI. Projected School-Age Population 



Source : U.S . BureaV . 
of the Census 
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Charts IX arid X. Metropolitan and Non-M6trppo^itan Growth 
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This chnrt ia reprinted with purmi.HHi.on from Amor lean DomoBrnphlca 
magazine, (e) ^ Suptember J 19 79 • 
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U.S. Immigrants by Region of Origin, 1820-1976, 
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